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President  has 
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Here  is  shown  the  interior  of  a new  building  for  a Middle-western  bank 
with  deposits  of  a trifle  over  $1,000,000.  It  is  designed  to  provide  for 
future  growth.  Two  stories  high,  with  a store  and  lodge  halls  at  the 
rear  for  rental  purposes,  it  affords  space  for  a mezzanine  floor. 
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WHY  THIS  BOOK  WILL  BE  OF 
REAL  VALUE  TO  YOU 


A SUCCESSFUL  banker,  in  discussing  the  question  of 
**  bank  buildings  with  the  editor  of  this  series  of  books 
on  banking,  said,  “A  few  thousand  dollars  extra  on  the  cost 
of  a building  and  its  equipment,  or  for  that  matter,  $50,000 
when  spread  over  a term  of  years,  may  mean  little  or 
nothing  in  the  light  of  economy,  but  everything  so  far  as 
success  is  concerned,  if  the  building  is  properly  planned.” 

This  banker  is  president  of  a well-known  bank  in  the 
Middle- west  and  has  been  an  officer  of  three  other  banks. 
He  has  assisted  in  planning  two  bank  buildings,  and  a third 
one  for  his  own  bank  is  now  under  course  of  construction. 
He  admitted  that  the  first  two  buildings  were  failures  and 
while  > he  has  great  hopes  for  the  third,  problems  have 
already  come  up  which  never  occurred  to  him  until  after 
the  building  was  under  roof. 

“If  I had  it  to  do  over  again  I would  do  more  planning 
myself  instead  of  leaving  so  much  to  my  architect.  I 
would  profit  more  by  the  mistakes  and  successes  of  other 
bank  buildings,  instead  of  relying  upon  my  own  judgment. 
I see  now  where  I could  have  better  fortified  my  bank’s 
future  and  at  the  same  time  have  saved  several  thousand 
dollars  by  pursuing  this  plan.” 

No  better  reason  for  incorporating  a special  volume  on 
Buildings,  Equipment  and  Supplies  in  the  Shaw  Banking 
Series  could  possibly  be  given  than  this  banker’s  statement, 
more  especially  the  last  part  of  it.  The  investigation  for 
editorial  material  was  scarcely  under  way  before  it  was  def- 
initely demonstrated  that  this  volume  would  be  the  most 
valuable  of  the  series,  to  many  bankers. 

The  title  'of  the  volume  might  be  considered  of  wider 
scope  and  more  important  in  some  respects,  than  that  of 
any  other  of  the  series  for,  while  bankers  generally  may  be 
familiar  with  what  does,  and  what  does  not,  constitute  an 
effective  bank  building,  the  technical  knowledge  necessary 
to  determine  the  detailed  requirements  are  more  or  less 
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divorced  from  the  average  banker’s  knowledge  and  of  neces- 
sity are  very  often  delegated  to  architects  or  engineers  who 
are  at  least,  partly  disqualified  as  a court  of  last  appeal,  by 
reason  of  their  limited  insight  into  the  banking  business  and 
particularly  its  future  possibilities  in  any  given  community. 

The  material  in  this  volume  is  intended  to  supply  this 
deficiency  for  the  banker  and  to  establish  a balance  by 
which  he  may  approach  the  problems  of  building  construc- 
tion and  building  equipment,  fortified,  not  with  a mere 
technical  knowledge  of  bank  building  construction,  but 
rather  with  concrete  illustrations,  maps,  diagrams,  and 
detailed  descriptions  of  bank  buildings  and  bank  equipment 
of  all  types,  which  have  proved  good  investments  and  busi- 
ness builders,  as  well  as  to  indicate  mistakes  that  have  been 
made  in  others. 

It  is  evident  then  that  a volume  prepared  along  these 
lines  offers  bankers  the  opportunity  of  doing  what  the  bank 
president  referred  to  in  the  opening  of  this  preface  said  he 
would  do  before  erecting  his  fourth  bank  building — plan 
more. 

The  volume  is  by  no  means  limited  in  its  scope  to  the 
planning  and  erecting  of  bank  buildings;  interior  arrange- 
ment, office  equipment  and  the  general  laying  out  of  bank- 
ing floors,  as  well  as  bank  supplies,  come  in  for  an  important 
part  of  the  volume.  It  often  happens  that  a bank  need- 
ing larger  quarters,  but  for  one  of  many  reasons,  not 
prepared  to  move  or  to  start  erecting  its  new  building,  can 
find  relief  by  rearranging  its  interior  and  installing  new 
fixtures.  To  such  the  chapters  on  equipment  and  interior 
arrangement  will  be  found  very  helpful,  for  they  contain 
reproductions  and  detailed  description  of  a number  of  plans 
that  have  proved  very  effective  under  everyday  conditions. 

The  preparation  of  the  volume  was  in  charge  of  Joseph 
M.  Regan,  assisted  by  James  S.  Baley,  and  the  editors  of 
the  book  department  of  the  A.  W.  Shaw  Company. 
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PART  I 


LOCATION  AND  GENERAL 
CONSTRUCTION 


CHAPTER  I 


HOW  TO  PICK  OUT  THE  BEST  LOCATION 
TER  deciding  to  erect  a new  building,  the 


board  of  directors  of  an  Indiana  bank  turned 


to  the  problem  of  selecting  a suitable  site.  The 
bank  occupied  a somewhat  obscure  location  in  the 
middle  of  a block  on  the  main  business  street  and  the 
directors  wanted  to  get  a corner  location.  In  order  to 
determine  the  most  desirable  corner,  a careful  and 
systematic  count  of  the  pedestrians  and  traffic  was 
made  at  four  locations. 

The  count  was  made  for  three  days  during  the  twelve 
busy  hours  and  it  showed  that  one  corner  was  four 
times  as  busy  as  any  of  the  others.  In  other  words, 
there  were  four  people  passing  this  particular  corner  to 
one  person  on  the  other  corners.  Furthermore,  it  was 
the  transfer  point  for  the  trolleys  and  the  terminal  of 
an  interurban  electric  line.  This  traffic  naturally 
drew  many  people  to  this  particular  location. 

With  this  information  before  them,  the  directors 
sent  a proposal  to  the  owner  of  the  property  offering 
a certain  price  for  the  land  and  buildings.  The  deal 
was  promptly  and  satisfactorily  closed. 

The  site  represented  a heavy  investment,  * and  in 
order  to  gain  at  least  a nominal  return  on  it,  the  new 
building  was  planned  so  as  to  provide  for  stores  on  the 
side  frontage  and  at  the  corner.  The  principal  entrance 
to  the  new  bank  was  on  the  main  street  adjoining  the 
corner  store,  thus  making  it  easy  of  access  to  shoppers 
and  passersby. 
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Within  a year  after  opening  this  new  building  the 
bank’s  deposits  increased  from  $6,500,000  to  $9,500,000. 

This  increase,  of  course,  was  not  due  entirely  to  the 
new  building.  There  were  other  factors  like  adver- 
tising, personal  solicitation  and  so  on,  which  exerted  a 
strong  influence  in  bringing  people  to  the  bank.  Once 
the  visitor  called,  however,  he  was  impressed  with  the 
attractive  quarters  and  the  modern  equipment  which 
furnished  proof  of  enlightened  service. 

This  Indiana  bank  illustrates  typically  an  increas- 
ingly important  tendency  among  banks — to  capitalize 
the  business-building  qualities  of  proper  housing.  It 
demonstrates  real  commercial  value  of  a distinctive 
banking  structure.  Improved  facilities  increase  the 
loyalty  of  old  customers  and  attract  new  accounts. 
They  serve  also  as  an  effective  instrument  to  simplify 
the  work  of  the  employees  and  this  helps  to  create 
more  pleasant  relations  with  customers. 

In  mapping  out  the  building,  the  problem  of  selecting 
a site,  therefore,  demands  thorough  investigation,  just 
as  with  the  Indiana  bank  referred  to.  Buildings  which 
are  misplaced  or  unsuited  to  their  surroundings  almost 
always  cause  loss  of  income  to  their  owners  and  dis- 
comfort to  the  occupants.  An  Eastern  trust  company, 
for  example,  erected  an  imposing  building  near  one 
terminal  of  a large  bridge.  The  building  was  off  the 
general  line  of  traffic,  however,  and  within  a year  the 
bank,  as  a result  of  declining  business,  realized  its 
mistake  in  selecting  this  location.  The  assessed  value 
of  the  property  was  $115,000,  yet  it  was  offered  to  the 
city  for  $72,450  or  without  the  vault,  $69,000. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  size  of  many  cities  and  the 
requirements  of  a population  that  is  constantly  becom- 
ing more  complex  in  its  business  activities,  creates  a 
demand  for  new  buildings  of  many  different  uses, 
especially  in  the  banking  business.  This  tendency,  as 
will  be  shown  in  the  chapters  that  follow,  has  resulted 
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in  the  construction  of  many  attractive  and  expressive 
types  of  bank  buildings;  the  remodeling  of  many 
already  in  existence,  and  the  installation  of  equipment 
that  produces  maximum  results  at  a minimum  expense. 

After  a location  is  picked  out  and  before  the  plans 
are  actually  prepared,  it  is  necessary  to  decide  definitely 
what  kind  of  building  will  prove  the  best  investment, 
not  only  for  the  present,  but  for  years  to  come.  The 
land,  once  built  on,  loses  its  earning  capacity  if  the 
building  is  unproductive,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Eastern 
trust  company  referred  to. 

ONCE  YOU  HAVE  YOUR  BUILDING  NEEDS  CLEARLY  IN  MIND, 
THE  ACTUAL  PLANNING  IS  SIMPLIFIED 

The  problems  to  be  determined,  therefore,  are:  shall 
the  building  be  erected  exclusively  for  the  bank  or 
shall  it  also  include  room  for  stores  and  offices;  shall 
it  cover  the  entire  site  or  only  a portion  of  it;  how 
many  stories  shall  be  provided ; what  type  of  structure 
shall  be  erected;  shall  elevators  be  supplied,  and 
what  shall  be  the  interior  decorations  and  their  cost. 

All  of  these  factors  have  a vital  bearing  on  the  value 
of  the  building.  In  order  that  the  banker  may  make 
the  most  of  them,  he  should  have  definite  knowledge 
concerning  the  demand  for  the  building  accommoda- 
tions in  his  neighborhood  and  the  probable  permanence 
of  this  demand.  This  will  help  him  to  select  a location 
and  to  judge  the  possible  competition  with  future 
building.  It  is  essential,  also,  to  find  the  comparative 
cost  of  different  classes  of  buildings  and  the  rents 
obtainable  from  each. 

The  importance  of  gathering  this  information  is 
illustrated  by  the  experience  of  an  Eastern  bank.  Its 
building,  which  was  exclusively  for  the  banking  busi- 
ness, failed  to  return  a fair  income  on  the  amount 
invested.  The  character  of  the  section  in  which  it  was 
located  was  cheapened  by  the  opening  of  small  shops 
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and  restaurants  in  place  of  business  houses  that  had 
gradually  moved  to  the  new  center  of  the  business 
districts.  The  taxes  and  the  fixed  charges  absorbed 
too  much  of  the  gross  income.  In  order  to  remedy 
these  conditions,  the  bank  found  it  necessary  to  choose 
between  the  alternative  of  finding  a new  location  and 
erecting  a building  suited  to  it,  or  remodeling  the  old 
building  to  meet  the  changed  conditions.  Either 
decision  involved  a large  amount  of  money. 

After  considering  both  plans,  it  was  decided  to  pick 
a new  location  in  the  best  section  of  the  business 
district  and  construct  a new  home  for  the  bank. 
Within  two  years  after  the  building  was  opened, 
deposits  had  increased  almost  40%.  Customers  found 
the  new  quarters  convenient  to  the  shopping  zone. 
Rest  rooms  and  service  features  made  it  attractive 
and  comfortable,  and  once  a customer  opened  an 
account  there,  it  was  not  difficult  to  retain  his  business. 

This,  therefore,  illustrates  the  importance  of  the 
character  of  the  location  and  its  effect  on  business,  and 
it  indicates,  also,  as  the  following  incident  shows,  that 
the  commercial  problem  involved  in  building  requires 
discriminating  attention.  A trust  company  in  a city 
of  350,000  acquired  possession  of  a prominent  location 
occupied  by  an  old  and  popular  hotel.  It  was  decided 
to  use  it  in  the  most  profitable  manner  possible  for  the 
transaction  of  trust  business.  Four  ways  of  improving 
the  property  were  suggested : 

(1)  Remodel  the  building,  altering  the  ground  floor 
to  provide  accommodations  for  the  company’s  banking 
room  and  continue  to  use  the  upper  floors  for  hotel 
purposes. 

(2)  Remove  the  old  building  and  erect  a fireproof 
building  for  bank  and  hotel  purposes. 

(3)  Remove  the  old  building  and  erect  a one-story 
building  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  bank. 


Figures  1 and  2:  The  building  at  the  left,  located  in  the  shopping  and 

office  district,  has  proved  profitable  for  a Los  Angeles  bank.  At  the 
right  is  a smaller  city  bank  building  at  the  junction  of  two  car  lines. 


Figures  3 and  4:  The  exclusive  bank  building  at  the  left  faces  two 

main  business  arteries.  A small-city  trust  company  occupying  the 
other  building  finds  that  its  prominence  attracts  all  classes  of  customers. 
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Figure  5:  This  is  the  18-foot-wide  interior  of  the  bank  shown  at  the 

right,  below.  Notice  how  compact  its  arrangement  and  yet  how 
roomy.  It  has  deposits  of  $1,500,000.  Insert  I shows  the  floor  plan. 


Figures  6 and  7 : These  two  buildings  are  striking  examples  of  what 

can  be  done  with  an  extremely  narrow  frontage.  Both  provide  plenty 
of  ground  floor  space  and  include  offices  and  expansion  space  above. 
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(4)  Erect  a new  building,  devoting  the  ground  floor 
to  the  bank  and  the  upper  floors  to  offices. 

The  first  plan  was  rejected  because  the  cost  of  recon- 
structing the  old  hotel  was  almost  the  same  as  that  of 
erecting  a new  building.  The  second  plan  was  not 
accepted  because  the  cost  of  a first-class  hotel  and 
office  building  as  proposed  was  too  high.  It  was 
estimated,  also,  that  there  was  too  great  a disproportion 
between  the  cost  of  the  building  and  the  value  of  the 
land  and  that  the  rates  which  the  hotel  would  have  to 
charge  in  order  to  make  a profit,  would  discourage 
business.  The  third  plan  was  turned  down  because 
of  the  high  rental  percentage  of  an  exclusive  building. 
The  fourth  plan  was  adopted.  By  making  personal 
inquiries  among  the  owners  of  buildings  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, the  officers  of  the  bank  found  that  there  was 
a brisk  demand  for  office  space,  from  high-class  tenants. 
The  building  erected  from  plans  based  on  this  general 
survey  has  produced  a profitable  margin  on  the  invest- 
ment and  may  be  regarded  as  a successful  building. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  in  this  bank,  the  officers 
studied  four  possible  plans,  in  order  to  make  sure  which 
would  be  the  most  effective.  They  gathered  complete 
data  on  all  of  these  plans  and  in  this  way  they  found  it 
easy  to  select  a profitable  plan. 

Often,  there  is  a temptation  for  the  banker  to  become 
partial  to  a certain  type  of  building.  He  may  have 
seen  the  building  in  another  community  in  the  midst 
of  attractive  surroundings  or  there  may  be  certain 
features  that  he  has  in  mind  which  he  wishes  to  work 
out  in  reality.  While  the  character  of  the  building,  it 
is  true,  exerts  a sharp  influence  on  the  development  of 
business,  it  is  really  secondary  to  the  selection  of  the 
site.  The  adoption  of  the  building  plan  should,  there- 
fore, be  decided  upon  only  after  the  values  and  advan- 
tages of  the  site  are  carefully  determined. 
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Buildings  in  districts  of  established  character,  where 
the  demand  for  offices  and  stores  is  known  are  naturally 
less  subject  to  loss  than  buildings  in  outlying  sections, 
especially  those  removed  from  the  regular  transporta- 
tion facilities,  mainly  because  of  the  value  of  the  land. 
Yet,  even  in  substantial  and  settled  localities  it  is  not 
always  wise  to  erect  a bank  building  unless  the  sur- 
rounding business  tendencies  are  found  to  be  satisfac- 
tory. Obviously,  a bank  building  in  a residential 
neighborhood  will  not  attract  the  business  that  usually 
comes  to  the  institution  in  the  heart  of  a prosperous 
commercial  community. 

WHY  THE  SELECTION  OF  A SITE  IS  NOT  ALWAYS  THE 
SIMPLE  TASK  IT  APPEARS  AT  FIRST  GLANCE 

The  selection  of  a site  appears  to  be  a simple  task 
on  the  surface,  still  it  requires  thorough  analysis  if  the 
best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  Every  city,  for 
example,  has  a pretty  definite  structural  development 
which  is  influenced  by  external  conditions.  A survey 
of  the  ground  plan  of  a city  enables  the  banker  to  find 
out  about  the  lines  of  communication  with  the  sur- 
rounding community,  the  principal  highways  of  internal 
traffic,  the  division  of  the  different  districts  and  their 
relation  to  one  another.  As  cities  grow,  their  sub- 
divisions become  more  numerous  and  new  residential 
districts  spring  up,  attracting  people  of  different 
classes.  Business  sections  of  established  character 
tend  to  attract  the  kind  of  business  already  located 
there,  like  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  or  Wall  and  Broad 
Streets,  New  York,  where  the  principal  banking  insti- 
tutions of  the  country  are  found.  This  same  tendency 
is  noted  in  many  of  the  smaller  cities. 

However,  the  location  of  the  different  districts  and 
the  areas  they  cover  are  constantly  shifting,  as  a rule, 
except  the  financial  sections,  which  usually  are  to  be 
found  at  or  near  the  center  of  business  gravity  of  the 
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community.  They  are,  therefore,  hard  to  move.  In 
the  small  towns,  for  instance,  the  banks  are  usually 
located  at  or  near  one  of  the  principal  corners  and  in 
the  big  cities,  as  already  noted,  they  occupy  entire 
districts,  except  among  the  suburban  banks  which  are 
almost  always  located  in  the  center  of  the  business 
district  of  the  suburb. 

Except,  perhaps,  the  banks  in  the  central  reserve 
cities  -which  have  large  foreign  connections,  bank 
buildings  draw  their  business  largely  from  the  sur- 
rounding territory  and  they  must,  therefore,  be  easily 
accessible  to  their  customers.  Thus,  the  big  national 
banks  which  handle  man}'  large  local  and  outside 
accounts  are  not  influenced  so  much  in  selecting  a 
location  by  the  volume  of  business  they  may  be  able 
to  attract  from  the  business  houses  immediately  adjoin- 
ing. They  aim  to  locate  in  a district  where  contact 
with  other  large  banks  is  not  difficult  and  in  this  way 
they  are  able  to  give  the  banking  district  a distinctive 
character.  In  the  smaller  reserve  cities,  in  the  sub- 
urban towns,  and  in  the  country  towns,  it  is  desirable 
to  locate  the  building  so  that  it  is  easily  accessible  to 
local  business  interests. 

On  account  of  the  necessity  of  selecting  a site  that  is 
near  the  center  of  business  activity,  the  real  estate 
item  in  banking  often  represents  an  investment  as 
large  as  the  actual  building  expense  itself.  Indeed,  the 
cost  of  the  land  in  some  of  the  large  cities  is  even 
higher  than  the  cost  of  the  building.  It  is,  therefore, 
essential  in  planning  the  building  and  fitting  it  to  the 
site,  to  keep  in  mind  this  tendency,  in  order  to  make  the 
investment  profitable. 

This  brings  us  to  a consideration  of  different  types  of 
bank  buildings  in  their  relations  to  various  sites. 
These  are:  First,  investment  buildings  which  are 

erected  for  the  purpose  of  providing  suitable  quarters 
for  the  bank  and  also  for  the  sake  of  the  income  to  be 
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derived  from  the  rental  of  offices.  The  Continental 
and  Commercial  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  the  largest 
bank  in  the  Middle  West,  for  example,  occupies  the 
ground  floors  of  a 20-story  skyscraper.  The  balance 
of  the  building  is  rented  to  office  tenants.  This  build- 
ing is  located  on  a conspicuous  corner  in  the  financial 
district.  A satisfactory  rate  of  income  is  produced  on 
the  investment. 

Less  than  two  blocks  away  from  this  building  on  a 
busy  corner  is  the  home  of  a trust  company.  It  is  less 
than  five  stories  high  and  it  is  used  exclusively  for  the 
business  of  the  bank.  This  illustrates  an  interesting 
tendency  which  will  be  considered  in  chapters  that 
follow.  Usually,  trust  companies  occupy  buildings 
devoted  solely  to  their  use,  while  the  national  or  state 
banks  handling  a large  volume  of  commercial  business 
is  often  located  in  a large  building  on  a conspicuous 
corner.  Thus,  the  ground  floor  of  the  highest  building 
in  Toledo  is  occupied  by  the  Second  National  Bank 
and  the  building  bears  the  bank’s  name.  Not  far 
away  a trust  company  occupies  exclusive  quarters 
which  are  entirely  adequate  and  decidedly  impressive. 

As  indicated  in  the  volume  of  this  series  on  Adver- 
tising and  Service,  the  trust  companies  and  the  savings 
banks  advertise  extensively,  because  the  nature  of  their 
business  permits  an  appeal  to  nearly  every  member  of 
the  family,  while  the  activity  of  the  commercial  bank 
is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  accounts  of  business 
men  or  professional  men  and  women.  Thus,  the  trust 
company  or  the  savings  bank  which  erects  a building 
entirely  for  its  own  use  is  not  so  much  interested  in  the 
direct  return  in  rent,  because  this  item  is  subordinated 
to  the  publicity  which  the  institution  derives  from  the 
ownership  and  occupancy  of  an  impressive  building. 

When  the  site  and  the  type  of  building  to  be  erected 
are  decided  upon,  there  are  many  other  factors  that 
require  study.  These  will  be  considered  in  succeeding 
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chapters  of  this  book.  The  layout  of  the  lobby,  for 
example,  is  of  vital  importance  in  effecting  a pleasing 
policy  of  service  to  customers.  The  distribution  of 
the  cages,  partitions  and  wickets,  the  location  of  the 
executive  officers’  desks  within  easy  reach  of  the  public, 
the  installation  of  rest  rooms  and  similar  conveniences, 
and  many  similar  features  of  dollars  and  cents  value  to 
every  banker  whether  large  or  small  all  will  be  described 
on  the  following  pages.  Nor  is  that  all.  The  com- 
mercial value  of  machines  used  in  the  accounting 
department,  the  broad  possibilities  of  creating  new 
business  through  a well-arranged  safety  deposit  depart- 
ment, the  installation  of  furniture  that  speeds  up 
service  and  helps  reduce  time  and  labor,  the  storage 
and  classification  of  the  vast  quantity  of  different 
supplies  required  by  the  bank,  will  also  be  taken  up, 
for  they  have  a direct  bearing  on  the  building  problem. 
Thus,  once  you  have  selected  a site  that  is  especially 
suited  to  your  needs,  you  will  surely  find  it  worth 
while  to  see  how  other  banks  have  satisfactorily  settled 
the  many  building  questions  which  then  arise. 


CHAPTER  II 


WHAT  SHOULD  THE  BANK  BUILDING  COST? 

WHEN  a national  bank  in  the  East  was  compelled 
to  close  its  doors  because  the  greater  portion  of 
its  assets  was  slow,  it  was  found  that  almost 
the  entire  capital  and  surplus  of  the  bank  was  tied  up 
in  the  bank  building. 

“This  extravagance  in  building  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal contributing  causes  of  the  bank’s  difficulty,” 
said  an  examiner  who  investigated  the  bank’s  affairs. 
“When  the  depositors  called  for  their  cash,  they  didn’t 
want  bricks  and  mortar  and  bronze.  No  matter  how 
impressive  or  beautiful  the  building,  it  was  no  more 
attractive  than  a hut  when  customers  realized  that 
their  funds  were  tied  up  or  lost.” 

The  collapse  of  this  bank  indicates  a tendency  that 
has  resulted  in  certain  state  and  federal  restrictions 
to  regulate  the  cost  of  bank  buildings.  Bankers  in 
many  localities  are  limited  by  the  size  of  their  capital 
and  surplus  to  the  amount  of  money  that  they  can 
put  into  a new  building.  While  it  undoubtedly  is  true 
that  a beautiful  building  is  instrumental  in  increasing 
the  deposit  line,  it  is  also  true,  as  investigation  shows, 
that  severe  losses  are  likely  to  be  incurred  unless  the 
banker  determines  definitely  how  much  money  he  can 
safely  invest  in  a modern  structure. 

As  indicated  in  the  previous  chapter,  the  investment 
feature  of  some  bank  buildings  is  entirely  superseded 
by  questions  of  utility  and  sometimes  by  the  desire 
of  the  banker  to  express  the  dignity  and  wealth  of  his 
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institution  through  the  medium  of  a costly  and  monu- 
mental structure.  The  unusual  expense  sustained  in 
erecting  buildings  of  this  type  does  not  always  fall  on 
the  stockholders  or  depositors.  A public-spirited 
wealthy  officer  of  a bank,  as  sometimes  occurs,  may 
desu-e  to  express  his  generosity  by  giving  a portion  or 
all  ot  the  money  for  a permanent  structure.  For 
instance,  in  a Northwestern  city  of  less  than  6,000,  a 
bank  building  was  erected  at  a cost  of  $135,000  by 
the  son  of  the  founder  of  the  bank  who,  at  his  death, 
leit  a large  fortune  that  had  been  mainly  amassed  in 
lumber.  The  son  was  considered  one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  in  that  section  of  the  country  and  owned  the  bulk 
of  the  bank  stock.  He  could,  of  course,  afford  to  put 
up  a $135,000  bank  building  in  memory  of  his  father. 

Investigation  indicates  that  many  of  the  modern 
types  of  bank  buildings  cost  from  25%  to  50%  of  the 
capital  and  surplus.  A small  state  bank  in  Iowa,  for 
example,  with  capital  and  surplus  of  $90,000,  spent 
about  $25,000  for  a site  and  building.  A national 
bank  in  Ohio  with  capital  and  surplus  of  $200,000 
spent  $52,000  on  the  building  alone  and  the  site  cost 
about  $12,000  in  addition. 

In  constructing  a bank  building  for  investment 
purposes  the  size  of  the  capital  and  surplus  is  not 
always  large  enough  to  allow  for  a structure  that  is 
adequate  to  produce  a large  volume  in  rentals.  A 
trust  and  savings  company  in  Indiana,  for  example, 
which  had  a capital  and  surplus  of  $125,000  authorized 
the  architect  to  draw  plans  for  a structure  to  cost 
including  the  real  estate,  $142,000.  Naturally  the 
bank  itself  could  not  accept  this  burdensome  building 
item.  A holding  company  comprising  chiefly  members 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  bank  was  then  organized 
and  this  company  undertook  the  construction  of  the 
building.  Since  the  plans  were  under  the  control  of 
the  bank,  the  officers  had  a free  hand  in  providing 
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whatever  facilities  they  considered  advisable  and 
necessary.  At  the  same  time  they  directed  the  execu- 
tion of  the  plans  for  the  rest  of  the  building. 

In  the  same  way  a Michigan  bank  which  would 
have  been  justified  in  spending  alone  only  about 
$125,000  on  its  building  according  to  its  capital  and 
surplus,  nevertheless,  through  a holding  company,  put 
$200,000  into  the  enterprise.  The  directors  were  men 
of  wealth  and  the  bank  had  had  a rapid  growth.  Before 
erecting  this  new  building  a suitable  location  on  one 
of  the  busiest  corners  of  the  main  street  was  purchased. 
The  holding  company  which  had  been  organized,  then 
purchased  all  the  equipment  and  furniture  necessary 
and  sold  it  to  the  bank,  on  a definite  charge-off  plan 
to  take  care  of  the  depreciation  from  year  to  year. 

HOW  A MIDDLE-WESTERN  BANK  WENT  ABOUT  IT  TO  SECURE 
A PROFIT  ON  ITS  BUILDING  FROM  THE  START 

When  a savings  bank  in  the  Middle  West  decided 
to  construct  a skyscraper  at  the  junction  of  three  busy 
streets,  the  officers  first  secured  pledges  of  occupancy 
from  a large  number  of  high-class  tenants.  Leases 
were  than  negotiated.  This  plan  helped  to  give  the 
bank  a definite  idea  of  the  probable  income  it  would 
receive  and  showed  also  how  much  could  be  safely 
spent  in  ornamentation,  interior  fixtures,  and  so  on. 
A sinking  fund  to  be  created  out  of  the  surplus  was 
arranged  for  to  take  care  of  the  building  debt. 

These  and  similar  methods  have  proved  to  be  easily 
adaptable  and  satisfactory  for  taking  care  of  the  cost 
of  the  construction  of  the  building.  The  commercial 
value  of  the  real  estate  item  involved  in  erecting  a 
bank  office  building  normally  is  determined  by  capital- 
izing at  the  given  rate  the  net  rental  obtained,  after 
deducting  all  expenses  for  maintenance,  service,  fire 
insurance,  depreciation,  and  so  on.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  for  the  bank  to  regulate  its  rental  charge 
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on  this  basis,  even  though  it  owns  its  building,  because 
unless  it  does  so,  it  will  obviously  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  real  value  of  the  property.  As  an  instance 
of  how  this  works  out,  one  bank  with  a combined 
office  and  banking  building  which  is  100%  rented  has 
an  income  from  it  of  11.87%.  This  is  equal  to  a net 
rental  income  of  5.276%  on  the  investment. 


Figure  8:  This  plan  is  suggestive  of  how  a bank  may  occupy  the 

ground  floor  and  still  obtain  the  rental  from  shops.  This  arrangement 
meets  the  cost  problem  and  still  makes  the  lobby  easily  accessible. 

In  the  volume,  “Accounting  and  Costs,”  of  this 
series,  the  importance  of  determining  accurately  the 
building  charge  and  the  incidental  items  like  heat, 
light,  power,  and  so,  on  is  brought  out.  In  all  banks 
which  closely  regulate  the  problem  of  building  cost, 
these  items  are  carefully  considered,  although  in  many 
of  the  smaller  banks,  as  already  indicated,  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  them,  mainly  because  the  bank  owns 
the  building  and  rental  values,  as  a rule,  are  not  high 
enough  to  provide  attractive  investments. 
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In  small  communities,  however,  as  well  as  in  the 
large  ones,  land  and  buildings  have  two  distinct 
characteristics:  thus,  land  is  limited  in  area,  it  is 
imperishable  and  it  has  a tendency  to  increase  in  value 
through  increased  demand.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
building  is  subject  to  constant  depreciation  and  is  of 
limited  life.  Land,  therefore,  is  usually  capitalized  at 
a lower  rate  than  buildings. 

On  this  account,  the  usual  practice  is  to  estimate  the 
cost  of  the  building  less  depreciation  and  to  allow  from 
5%  to  7%  on  this  amount  as  the  income  due  from  the 
structure.  In  some  instances  this  percentage  has  run 
even  higher;  for  example  that  of  a big  bank  and  office 
building  in  the  Middle  West,  which  in  one  year  paid 
8.4%.  The  balance  of  the  net  income  capitalized  at 
from  3%  to  5%,  gives  the  value  of  the  land.  The 
effectiveness  of  this  method  depends  primarily  on  the 
permanence  of  the  income,  on  the  character  of  the 
building  and  its  suitability  to  its  location;  on  deter- 
mining a fair  figure  for  depreciation  and  on  fixing  a 
definite  interest  return  from  land  and  building. 

Thus,  by  keeping  a simple  record  of  the  rental 
obtained  over  a period  of  years,  it  usually  is  easy  to 
decide  on  the  permanence  of  the  building.  The  suita- 
bility of  the  building  to  the  site  can  be  simply  and 
quickly  ascertained  by  inspection  and  comparison  with 
neighboring  buildings.  The  rate  of  depreciation  to  be 
charged  can  almost  always  be  decided  upon  effectively 
through  inquiry  among  other  building  owners  and  by 
general  observation  of  the  district,  in  which  the  building 
is  located.  A concise  tabulation  of  the  prevailing  rates 
of  interest  for  real  estate  and  other  forms  of  investment 
is  desirable  in  order  to  determine  the  rate  of  capitaliza- 
tion to  be  used. 

The  difference  in  the  interest  return  expected  from 
land  and  from  buildings  emphasizes  the  higher  net 
return  which  should  be  obtained  from  property  when 
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the  value  of  the  building  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
land.  Thus,  if  the  real  estate  and  the  building  are  of 
equal  value  and  the  interest  return  is  5%  and  7% 
respectively,  the  combined  net  income  would  then  equal 
6%.  In  much  the  same  way,  when  the  building  is 
worth  five  times  the  land  value,  the  return  should 
average  5%%. 

The  question  of  making  the  building  fit  the  site  is 
therefore  of  first  importance  in  considering  the  cost 
problem.  It  is  essential  to  make  the  building  conform 
to  the  surroundings  and  to  meet  adequately  the  require- 
ments of  its  occupants.  In  the  business  zone  of  a 
suburban  district,  for  example,  where  the  business 
buildings  average  $40,000  in  value,  the  normal  building 
calculated  to  pay  a return  on  the  investment  is  one 
which  does  not  vary  too  much  one  way  or  the  other 
from  this  average  figure.  Thus  a $100,000  or  a $5,000 
bank  building  would  not  be  a normal  investment  in 
this  section  on  account  of  its  sharp  variation  from  the 
average  cost.  In  the  same  way  an  old-fashioned 
three-  or  four-story  office  building  in  the  financial 
district,  where  land  values  are  high,  would  not  be  a 
normal  investment  because  buildings  of  this  type  can- 
not return  an  adequate  rental  on  the  value  of  the  land 
they  cover.  Their  worth  naturally  consists  in  their 
earning  power  during  the  limited  period  they  are  likely 
to  stand,  less  the  expense  of  maintenance  and  taxes. 

WHAT  TO  CONSIDER  IN  APPRAISING  THE  VALUE 
OF  A BANK  BUILDING 

Since  the  value  of  a bank  building,  as  already  in- 
dicated, is  its  net  rent  capitalized  and  since  its  com- 
mercial life  is  usually  shorter  than  its  structural 
fife,  any  wide  divergence  from  the  normal  cost  of 
similar  buildings  represents  an  extravagant  use  of 
capital.  In  appraising  the  cost  of  a new  building,  it 
is  well  to  consider  what  its  type  is  to  be — whether  for 
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investment  or  strictly  bank  usage — and  the  length  of 
its  probable  commercial  life.  Ordinarily,  it  has  been 
found,  this  term  seldom  exceeds  50  years.  Therefore, 
it  has  a decided  bearing  on  the  amount  to  be  spent  for 
construction.  Of  course,  under  modern  tendencies 
of  structural  skill  the  50-year  limit  may  be  extended 
somewhat.  In  fact,  we  are  coming  back  somewhat 
to  the  ideals  of  the  ancient  builders  who  created  more 
permanent  structures  than  we  do. 

While  there  is  often  a temptation  to  go  to  costly 
extremes  in  constructing  a bank  building,  there  is 
also  a tendency  sometimes  to  go  too  far  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Thus,  a bank  building  may  have  an  attract- 
ive exterior  but  its  construction  may  be  flimsy  and 
perishable  and  subject  to  rapid  depreciation.  A build- 
ing of  this  sort  suffers  in  competition  with  the  better 
designed  and  more  substantial  structures  of  its  neigh- 
bors, for  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  usually  very  high 
and  repair  bills  represent  a constant  drain.  The 
initial  cost,  no  matter  how  small,  instead  of  creating 
definite  economies,  is  extravagant  in  the  long  run. 

In  a building  devoted  solely  to  banking  or  to  offices 
and  banking  combined,  the  value  of  the  ground  floor 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  upper  floors  on  account  of 
its  accessibility  and  its  prominence  for  advertising 
purposes.  Ground  floor  rentals  in  some  of  the  financial 
districts  are  from  five  to  seven  times  the  rentals  of 
the  upper  floors.  The  advantage  of  utilizing  this 
space  to  the  greatest  advantage  is  therefore  obvious. 

Many  banks  owning  their  buildings  divide  the  lower 
floor  into  stores  which  produce  attractive  rentals  that 
help  greatly  to  increase  the  rate  of  return  on  the  invest- 
ment. Even  in  buildings  equipped  with  elevators, 
especially  those  located  in  the  financial  district,  the 
second  floor  has  a much  larger  rental  value  than  those 
over  it,  and  on  account  of  its  accessibility  it  is  generally 
utilized  by  the  bank. 
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The  problem  of  where  to  locate  the  bank  in  the 
building  deserves  as  careful  attention  as  the  selection 
of  a site.  In  an  effort  to  increase  rental  revenue,  banks 
sometimes  make  the  mistake  of  giving  up  the  ground 
floor  to  other  lines  of  business.  This  may  be  especially 
true  with  savings  banks  and  trust  companies,  which 
serve  a much  wider  circle  than  the  national  bank,  with 
its  preponderance  of  commercial  business. 

When  the  small-savings-account  customer  who 
visits  the  bank  often  or  the  investor  who  frequently 
requires  the  services  of  a trust  company  wants  to  form 
a banking  connection  he  usually  will  go  to  the  bank 
which  is  easiest  of  access,  providing,  of  course,  its 
management  and  strength  invite  his  confidence.  Thus, 
in  the  majority  of  banks,  the  savings  departments 
are  conveniently  near  the  ground  floor  entrance.  In 
the  same  way,  the  safe-deposit  vaults  are  situated  so 
they  can  be  quickly  reached.  Therefore,  when  a 
survey  of  costs  shows  the  necessity  of  securing  extra 
ground-floor  rental,  it  might  be  possible  and  practical 
to  locate  the  banking  room  on  the  ground  floor  by 
designing  an  impressive  deep  entrance  way  with  small 
shops  on  each  side,  as  suggested  in  Figure  8. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  locate  the  busy  departments 
within  “arm's  length"  of  the  customer,  so  in  precisely 
the  same  way  is  it  essential  to  place  the  building 
advantageously.  Loss  of  capital  in  bank  structure 
investments  happens  more  often  through  misplaced 
buildings  than  from  perhaps  any  other  cause.  Although 
considered  fully  in  the  previous  chapter,  it  is  well  to 
refer  to  this  danger  again  in  its  relation  to  costs. 

A small  Southern  bank,  for  example,  erected  its 
building  on  a street  almost  a block  off  the  main 
thoroughfare.  It  was  set  back  about  25  feet  from  the 
sidewalk  and  a garden  and  a lawn  embellished  the 
approach  to  the  entrance.  Within  a year  after  moving 
into  this  building,  deposits  showed  a shrinkage,  and 
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investigation  indicated  that  the  decrease  was  due 
mainly  to  the  sharp  competition  offered  by  another 
bank  which  was  right  in  the  heart  of  the  business 
district,  and  the  apparent  unwillingness  of  customers 
to  be  attracted  solely  by  floral  and  similar  displays. 

In  determining  how  much  to  spend  on  the  new  bank 
building,  therefore,  the  main  factors  to  be  considered 
are,  first,  the  location,  and  next,  the  type  of  building. 
When  the  banker  collects  and  classifies  definite  in- 
formation concerning  those  two  points,  he  will  almost 
always  find  it  easier  and  safer  to  adopt  plans  that  will 
help  to  create  new  business  and  to  increase  profits. 

HOW  ONE  BANK  ARCHITECT  WENT  ABOUT  IT  TO  SECURE 
BEST  RESULTS 

When  a bank  architect  was  called  upon  to  plan  and 
construct  an  office  building  for  a bank  in  a Western 
city,  he  first  examined  all  the  records  of  18  typical  office 
buildings  in  the  city  over  a one  year’s  period.  In 
order  to  collect  this  information  it  was  necessary  to  go 
to  the  files  of  the  building  department  of  the  city  and 
to  check  the  insurance  records  and  the  accounts  of 
the  various  buildings.  The  result  of  this  survey,  which 
required  less  than  a week’s  time,  disclosed  the  follow- 
ing interesting  information: 

Average  High  Low 

Rentable  area,  in  square  feet  101,227  244,646  25,375 

Gross  rents $122,540.00  $335,032.69  $36,418.33 

Total  expenses 65,128.89  156,353.81  21,233.22 

Percentage  of  gross  receipts 


absorbed  by  expenses 

54.57% 

77.70% 

38.30% 

Receipts  per  square  foot 

1.25 

1.572 

.483 

Expenses  per  square  foot 

.682 

.985 

.295 

Earnings  per  square  foot 

.57 

.732 

.188 

Expenses  are  sub  divided  into: 
Operation,  per  square  foot 

.5025 

.781 

.226 

Taxes  and  insurance,  per 
square  foot 

.19 

.373 

.059 
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How  these  figures  influenced  the  construction  and 
equipping  of  this  bank,  the  forepart  of  Chapter  IV  in- 
terestingly indicates.  In  the  figures  already  given 
it  is  worth  noting  that  the  average  rate  of  rental  per 
square  foot  for  these  18  average  office  buildings  is 
SI. 25.  It  is  interesting  also  to  observe  the  wide 
fluctuation  in  the  items  of  taxes  and  insurance  per 
square  foot,  which  range  from  5.9  cents  to  37.3  cents. 
Thus  the  local  regulations  defining  the  method  of 
assessing  this  sort  of  property,  and  the  tax  and  insur- 
ance rates,  exert  a sharp  influence  in  determining 
whether  an  office  building  can  be  made  a profitable 
investment  if  the  rentals  per  square  foot  are  not 
assumed  to  be  more  than  SI. 25  per  square  foot. 

With  this  data  on  hand,  the  architect  was  able  to 
present  some  valuable  brass-tack  information  to  the 
board  of  directors  on  the  proposed  new  bank  building. 
The  property  on  which  the  building  was  erected  was 
50  feet  by  105  feet  9 inches  or  5,287  square  feet.  The 
general  dimensions  were  as  follows: 

Square  feet 

Area  of  public  spaces,  including  walls,  corridors,  elevators, 


stairs,  toilets  and  the  like 1,786 

Net  rentable  area,  per  floor 3,501 


DETAILED  STATEMENT  OF  NET  RENTABLE  AREA, 
ONE  TYPICAL  FLOOR,  BY  OFFICES  NUMBERED 
AS  FOLLOWS: 


Office 

Square  feet 

Office 

Square  feet 

1 

178 

10 

201 

2 

144 

11 

201 

3 

244 

12 

178 

4 

180 

13 

270 

5 

180 

14 

180 

6 

180 

15 

180 

7 

180 

16 

180 

8 

270 

17 

180 

9 

178 

18 

197 

Total  square  feet  for  one  floor . . 

3,501 
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The  rentable  area  of  one  typical  office  floor  equals 
69%  of  the  property  area.  When  a building  has  a 
court,  the  net  rentable  area  of  one  floor  rarely  exceeds 
55%  of  the  property  area.  The  average  area  of  each 
office  is  equivalent  to  a room  13  feet  by  15  feet. 
The  figures  for  the  entire  building  follow: 

RENTABLE  AREAS  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  BUILDING 


Square  feet 

First  floor — cigar  stand 90 

Mezzanine  floor 400 

Second  floor 1,825 

Six  office  floors,  each  3,501  square  feet 21,006 

Total  square  feet  net  rentable  area 23,321 

AREA  ASSIGNED  TO  THE  BANK 

Square  feet 

Basement 4,354 

First  floor 4,132 

Mezzanine  balcony  for  future  expansion 1,896 

Second  floor 1,949 

Total  square  feet  assigned  to  the  bank 12,331 

STORY  HEIGHTS 

Feet 

Subbasement  level  to  basement  floor 12 

Basement  level  to  first  floor 12 

First  floor  to  mezzanine 19 

Mezzanine  to  second  floor 13 

Second  to  third  floor 18 

Third  to  eighth,  five  floors  at  12  feet  each 60 

Eighth  floor  clear 15 

Attic  space,  roof  pent  houses  and  parapet,  allowance  of  13 

Total  height  in  feet 162 

Sidewalk  to  parapet  in  feet 138 


COPING 

Cubic  feet 


Subbasement  2,294  square  feet  by  12  feet  equals 27,528 

Basement  6,037  square  feet  by  14  feet  equals 84,518 

First  floor  to  top  of  wall  coping  5,287  square  feet  by 

138  feet  equals 729,606 

Total  volume  in  cubic  feet 841,652 
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With  this  outline  as  a guide,  the  bank  found  it 
comparatively  easy  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
investment  and  the  relation  of  the  cost  to  the  income. 
In  a similar  way  most  any  banker  contemplating 
erecting  a new  business  home  or  remodeling  the  old 
one  could  figure  to  a fair  certainty  the  cost  and  the 
income  to  be  derived  from  the  structure.  And  in  this 
chapter  is  pointed  out  the  importance  of  knowing 
what  a building  of  this  sort,  whether  in  a small  town 
or  a large  city,  should  cost. 


CHAPTER  III 


ADAPTING  THE  BUILDING  TO  ITS  LOCATION 

WHEN  a national  bank  in  a small  Middle-west- 
ern town  decided  to  erect  a new  building,  it 
tried  to  purchase  a piece  of  land  with  a 22-foot 
frontage  adjoining  its  own  20-foot  corner  location  on 
the  main  street. 

This  adjoining  property  was  owned  by  a miner 
who  had  left  the  community  several  years  before,  and 
his  friends  had  heard  nothing  of  him  since  his  depar- 
ture. When  the  bank  tried  to  gain  possession  of  the 
land,  one  of  the  first  obstacles  it  encountered  was  the 
problem  of  getting  a clear  title.  The  owner  could  not 
be  located  and  this  naturally  involved  the  proceedings. 
The  bank  finally  gave  up  its  efforts  to  buy  the  real 
estate  and  resolved  to  make  its  present  space  do. 

A bank  architect  was  therefore  called  in  and  asked 
to  submit  a plan  for  a new  building  on  the  site  of  the 
old,  which  was  20  by  100  feet.  Within  GO  days  a 
plan  suitable  to  the  location  was  accepted,  and  the 
building  with  space  enough  for  all  the  purposes  of  the 
institution  was  erected.  As  the  illustrations  in  this 
chapter  show,  it  is  not  difficult  to  utilize  advantage- 
ously a small  frontage  in  constructing  modern  bank 
buildings  that  are  admirably  adapted  to  meet  every 
requirement  of  the  business. 

After  a bank  has  become  established  in  a certain 
location,  it  is  not  always  good  policy  to  move  unless 
a much  more  desirable  and  conspicuous  site  in  the 
heart  of  the  business  district  is  secured.  Absolute 
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possession  of  sites  like  this,  even  in  many  small  towns, 
is  not  easy  to  get.  It,  therefore,  often  becomes  neces- 
sary to  make  the  best  of  a small  frontage  and  frequently 
an  ideal  structure,  with  all  the  modern  service  facili- 
ties, can  be  erected  on  a small  plot  of  ground. 

Within  one  year  after  opening  its  new  building,  a 
savings  bank  in  an  Eastern  city  added  to  its  list  of 
customers  5,016  new  accounts.  This  bank  had  a 
frontage  of  only  18  feet,  yet  it  had  a fine  location. 
At  first,  the  officers  hesitated  about  making  the  in- 
vestment on  this  small  site.  They  felt  it  might  not 
provide  sufficient  room  for  future  expansion.  The 
plans,  however,  indicated  that  every  necessary  service 
feature  could  be  furnished,  and  in  addition  there 
would  be  ample  room  for  the  accounting  force,  the 
tellers,  and  the  officers. 

The  second  floor  of  this  bank,  which  was  easily 
accessible  from  the  ground  floor,  was  given  over  to  a 
public  meeting  room  and  the  directors’  room.  A mez- 
zanine floor  furnished  sufficient  space  for  part  of  the 
accounting  department.  With  large  windows  close 
together  lighting  the  narrow  front  and  the  long  side, 
the  banking  room  was  bright  and  cheerful. 

This,  as  well  as  similar  instances,  illustrates  how  a 
small  frontage  can  be  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
banking  effectively,  provided  the  bank  first  analyzes 
its  requirements  and  then  has  plans  drawn  to  meet 
them.  The  floor  plan  (Insert  I)  shown  in  this  chap- 
ter illustrates  interesting  ideas  of  distributing  space 
to  profitable  advantage  in  small  banks.  The  desks 
of  the  officers  are  readily  accessible  to  the  public  and 
the  tellers’  cages  are  likewise  easy  to  locate,  so  that 
the  customer  usually  finds  the  service  agreeable. 

A long,  narrow  building,  investigation  shows,  often 
costs  more  in  proportion  than  one  of  more  regular  dimen- 
sions, especially  if  it  is  located  on  a corner  lot.  That 
is,  a bank  erected  on  a site  20  by  100  feet  may  be 
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more  expensive  to  construct  than  one  located  on  a site 
40  by  50  feet.  On  the  other  hand,  the  narrow  building 
usually  requires  no  columns  or  heavy  cross  beams. 
And  investigation  indicates  that  it  has  some  advan- 
tages over  the  square  type.  For  example,  it  provides 
for  a more  attractive  distribution  of  cages  and  officers’ 
quarters,  and  it  affords  a general  floor  arrangement 
that  enables  employees  to  dispatch  work  from  one 
department  to  another  more  quickly  in  some  instances 
than  in  the  square  building. 

In  many  small  towns  the  average  width  of  the  lots 
on  the  main  business  streets  is  from  20  to  25  feet.  As 
a rule,  a building  of  25  feet  frontage  for  a country 
bank  will  suffice  for  all  purposes.  Therefore,  a structure 
40  to  50  feet  wide  is  not  always  essential,  although, 
it  sometimes  presents  a more  imposing  appearance. 

HERE  ARE  SOME  IMPORTANT  POINTS  TO  CONSIDER 
BEFORE  CONSTRUCTION  BEGINS 

It  is  important  that  a building  be  easy  of  access, 
like  those  illustrated,  for  banks  of  this  sort,  which  are 
carefully  suited  to  the  site,  make  a strong  public 
appeal.  Often,  for  example,  if  buildings  occupy  a 
corner,  there  are  entrances  direct  from  the  street,  both 
in  front  and  at  the  side.  A bank  that  can  be  reached 
only  by  a flight  of  numerous  steps  either  up  or  down, 
or  through  another  building,  is  handicapped  greatly. 
Conditions  like  this  react  on  the  value  of  the  property 
and  lessen  the  bank’s  chances  of  gaining  and  holding 
new  business.  It  probably  is  true  that  some  banks, 
housed  in  buildings  thus  poorly  located,  have  been 
able  to  increase  their  earnings  from  year  to  year,  but 
these  instances  are  comparatively  isolated.  Their 
success  is  almost  always  due  to  the  commanding 
importance  or  popularity  of  some  individual  director 
or  officer,  or  group  of  influential  men  in  control.  A 
change  in  personnel,  however,  or  the  resignation  of 


Insert  I:  Here  is  the  complete  ground-floor  plan  of  the 
- —I  ding  shown  in  Figures  5 and  7.  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  it  demonstrates  what  can  be  done  with  a frontage  of 
'j  feet,  this  layout  expresses  a number  of  interesting  ideas 


for  a modem  bank.  It  offers  suggestions,  too,  for  arrangement 
where  the  site  is  fairly  deep.  There  are  several  commendable 
features  about  this  arrangement.  First  there  is  the  spacious 
entrance,  just  inside  of  which  is  the  easily  accessible  women’s 


room.  Next  comes  a most  convenient  customers’  general  room. 
Here  are  chairs  and  a desk  where  they  may  transact  busi- 
ness, go  over  their  papers,  or  wait  for  an  appointment.  The 
private  office  just  beyond  is  especially  important,  for  it  gives 


the  officers  an  opportunity  to  go  over  propositions  undisturbed 
or  enables  them  to  take  up  privately  any  unusual  business  with 
a depositor  or  a borrower.  Its  location,  just  between  the 
customers’  room  and  the  officers’  department,  with  doors  con- 


necting, makes  it  particularly  adaptable  to  this  work.  Beyond 
the  officers’  desks  are  the  regular  banking  departments,  the 
widening  jog  allowing  plenty  of  working  space.  Here,  too, 
are  the  directors’  room,  the  safe  deposit  vault  with  its  two 


private  booths,  and  the  book  vault.  Note  also  the  side  en- 
trance to  the  lobby.  The  two  shops  in  the  rear  help  to  hold 
down  the  bank’s  overhead  expense  by  bringing  in  a substantial 
rental,  in  addition  to  providing  space  for  future  expansion. 


Banking  Floor  Plan 

Scale 
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one  or  more  of  these  officers  might  leave  the  bank  in 
a difficult  position  to  meet  competition. 

Investigation  indicates  that  banks  in  small  towns 
often  occupy  their  own  buildings  exclusively,  although 
they  are  sometimes  located  on  the  ground  floor  of 
attractive  office  buildings,  which  they  occasionally 
own.  How  satisfactorily  exclusive  bank  structures 
may  be  made  to  fit  small  sites  has  been  pointed  out. 
Let  us  turn  now,  therefore,  to  the  question  of  adapting 
a combined  bank  and  office  building  to  a space  with 
small  frontage.  When  the  State  Bank  of  Winfield, 
Kansas,  for  example,  decided  to  erect  a new  building, 
the  directors  originally  planned  an  exclusive  bank 
structure.  They  thought  the  small  frontage  insuffi- 
cient for  an  office  building  until  they  consulted  an 
architect,  who  convinced  them  that  an  attractive 
little  office  building  (Figure  19)  could  be  erected,  which 
would  yield  a profitable  rental  and  at  the  same  time 
afford  plenty  of  room  for  present  needs,  with  an  allow- 
ance for  expansion — an  important  point  that  will  be 
more  fully  considered  later  in  this  chapter. 

Within  six  months  after  moving  into  its  new  build- 
ing, this  bank,  with  deposits  of  $1,100,000,  increased 
its  business  about  40%. 

Naturally  the  new  building  and  the  improved  service 
which  it  furnished  made  a direct  and  attractive  appeal 
to  the  community  and  the  number  of  visitors  who 
became  new  customers  proved  to  be  one  of  the  main 
factors  in  developing  new  business. 

The  experience  of  this  Kansas  bank  illustrates 
clearly  that  the  actual  physical  character  of  the  bank's 
home  may  exert  a decided  influence  in  building  up 
the  deposit  line. 

When  the  directors  of  the  bank  undertook  to  build 
the  new  home,  they  encountered  problems  which 
nearly  always  confront  the  institution  that  is  con- 
templating the  extension  of  its  facilities.  First  of  all, 
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was  the  question  of  how  much  to  spend.  This  natur- 
ally induced  the  other  problems  of  how  much  revenue 
could  be  produced  form  the  expenditure.  Then,  of 
course,  came  the  question  of  getting  the  most  out  of 
the  site  as  well  as  the  building  itself.  It  is  especially 
worth  noting  that  for  this  Kansas  bank,  the  site  of  the 
proposed  new  building  had  only  a 25-foot  frontage  and 
a 70-foot  depth. 

Off  hand,  it  might  be  said  that  the  task  of  putting 
up  a suitable  building  on  this  comparatively  small 
frontage,  involved  many  obstacles.  Yet  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  plans  in  the  Winfield  bank  demonstrates 
clearly  that  when  skill  is  exercised  in  laying  out  the 
building,  a small  frontage  can  be  very  advantageously 
and  profitably  used. 

In  preparing  the  plans  the  directors  at  once  ran 
into  the  question  of  what  type  of  building  to  erect. 
Since  Winfield  is  a small  town  some  of  them  felt  that 
a building  like  that  shown  in  the  illustration  would 
not  be  entirely  justified.  They  felt  that  a small 
building  of  striking  design  might  be  more  desirable  in 
gaining  good  will,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  the 
necessary  facilities  for  carrying  on  the  business. 
Some  of  the  other  directors  thought  that  a building, 
say  of  five  or  six  stories,  would  be  a safe  investment 
and  a source  of  reasonable  revenue.  When  the  problem 
was  carried  into  a meeting  to  be  threshed  out,  the 
directors  had  information  and  guidance  from  an 
architect  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  questions 
involved,  and  on  his  advice  it  was  decided  to  erect  a 
five-story  building. 

The  completed  building  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$57,000,  the  banking  equipment,  including  vaults  and 
so  on,  about  $15,000,  and  incidentals  $3,000  more, 
thus  making  a total  investment  of  $75,000. 

“ We  estimate  that  since  we  moved  into  the  building, 
we  have  netted  around  5%  on  this  investment,”  says 
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the  president,  “but  entirely  aside  from  the  revenue 
there  is  an  indirect  benefit  of  vital  significance.  We 
have  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  increase  in  business 
and,  compared  with  our  old  quarters,  the  number  of 
people  who  now  visit  us  is  at  least  double.  Since  our 
building  is  right  on  one  of  the  principal  corners  of  the 
town  it  serves  to  attract  strangers.  The  main  banking 
room  is  on  the  first  floor  and,  as  there  are  no  steps  to 
climb,  people  find  it  easy  of  access.  This  is  especially 
true  of  elderly  people  and  it  is  quite  noticeable  that 
a great  many  of  them  have  visited  us  in  our  new  home. 

IF  YOUR  FRONTAGE  IS  LIMITED,  PERHAPS  THIS  PLAN  WILL 
SUGGEST  A SOLUTION  OF  YOUR  PROBLEM 

“Before  we  awarded  contracts  on  this  building  we 
viewed  the  project  from  every  angle.  If  there  was  any 
doubt  at  all  concerning  the  limitations  imposed  on  our 
comparatively  small  frontage  that  doubt  is  entirely 
eliminated  now  because  the  plans  as  they  were  executed 
have  given  us  ample  space,  not  only  in  the  banking 
room,  but  in  the  offices  above.  Furthermore  we  have 
demonstrated  to  our  complete  satisfaction  that  it 
certainly  pays  to  have  this  handsome  home  in  which 
to  transact  the  business  of  the  bank. 

“We  believe,  of  course,  that  it  is  entirely  unnecessary 
to  spend  money  indiscriminately  and  overdo  in  the 
way  of  elaborate  and  extraordinary  trimmings,  but 
we  know  that  neatness  and  solidity,  with  good  taste 
in  arrangement,  result  in  a great  degree  of  satisfaction 
among  the  depositors  and  increased  business  for  us.” 

In  fitting  a building  of  this  or  other  types  to  the 
site  selected,  it  is  well  to  place  the  entrance  so  that 
it  will  not  be  obstructed  by  unnecessary  columns  or 
other  impediments.  The  imposing  effect  which  a long 
flight  of  outside  steps  is  supposed  to  give  a building 
is  almost  always  obtained  at  the  expense  of  discomfort 
to  customers.  Utility  and  convenience  should  always 
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be  considered  before  ornamentation  of  this  sort,  and 
the  steps,  therefore,  as  in  the  construction  of  the 
Winfield  bank,  should  be  eliminated.  Sometimes  it  is 
argued  that  by  raising  the  ground  floor  a supply  of 
light  can  be  obtained  for  the  basement  story.  Base- 
ment premises,  however,  are  almost  always  in- 
sufficiently supplied  with  natural  light  and  when  the 
windows  are  open  they  are  receptacles  for  the  dirt 
and  dust  of  the  street. 

When  a basement  is  required  for  storage  vaults  or 
similar  purposes  its  ceiling  should  be  kept  at  a lower 
level,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  accessibility  of 
the  main  floor.  It  should  be  lighted  and  ventilated 
artificially.  This  has  been  proved  a satisfactory 
arrangement  in  several  instances.  Space  for  clerks 
can  often  be  provided  on  a mezzanine  story  above  the 
banking  room  proper.  As  a rule,  one  entrance  is 
sufficient  for  the  ordinary  bank.  It  helps  to  give 
greater  security  since  it  is  easier  to  watch  it  and  to 
scrutinize  those  who  enter  or  leave. 

Many  banks  occupying  two-  and  three-story 
buildings  secure  adequate  light  and  air  by  using  glass 
domes  or  skylights  supplied  with  ventilators,  in 
addition  to  the  window  now  so  niuch  in  use.  Front 
and  rear  lighting  from  the  street  or  areaways  is  some- 
times done  away  with  in  buildings  located  in  distinct 
financial  districts  and  top  lighting  is  adopted,  the 
windowless  facade  carrying  with  it  a suggestion  of 
security  in  addition  to  its  sense  of  privacy. 

A few  large  banks  have  the  ideal  building — that 
which  is  entirely  self-contained.  It  is  surrounded  by 
streets  on  all  sides  and  permits  freedom  of  inspection 
at  all  times  against  burglary  or  any  other  difficulty. 
The  frontages  are  not  used  for  obtaining  daylight, 
inasmuch  as  the  top  lighting  system  is  employed. 
In  this  particular  type  of  building,  as  in  some  others, 
the  ground  floor  accommodations  are  far  more  valuable 
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than  those  of  other  floors.  Care  should,  therefore,  be 
taken  in  fitting  a building  to  its  chosen  site,  especially 
on  high-priced  land,  to  use  the  ground  floor  to  the 
best  advantage  and  mainly  for  those  departments 
which  are  in  constant  touch  with  the  public. 

THESE  SUGGESTIONS  MAY  HELP  YOU  IN  PLANNING 
FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Whatever  type  of  building  may  be  selected,  how- 
ever, one  very  important  consideration  should  never 
be  overlooked — provision  for  future  growth  and 
expansion.  Frequently,  not  only  banks,  but  all  classes 
of  business,  fail  to  plan  ahead  in  laying  out  their  floor 
space  and  fitting  their  building  to  the  chosen  site. 
Yet,  it  is  an  aphorism  that  no  business  can  stand  still 
and  succeed.  It  must  develop  and  progress.  So  it  is 
with  banks.  They  must  gain  at  least  a little  each 
year,  even  if  their  district  or  community  goes  ahead 
only  slowly.  Notwithstanding  this  self-evident  neces- 
sity, investigation  indicates  that  many  bank  buildings 
have  been  constructed  with  little  or  no  thought  of  the 
possibility  of  future  expansion. 

Therefore,  this  book  would  fall  far  short  of  the  mark 
set  for  it  if  it  did  not  lay  special  emphasis  right  here 
on  the  urgency  of  paying  special  attention  to  this 
point  in  planning  the  building.  To  accomplish  the 
task  satisfactorily  it  is  essential  to  study  and  analyze 
carefully  the  whole  field,  the  type  of  the  majority  of 
possible  customers;  the  tendency  toward  commercial, 
industrial,  or  agricultural  developments;  its  proximity 
to  other  towns  or  financial  centers;  local  competition, 
and  so  on.  In  fact,  all  of  the  points  of  vantage 
naturally  taken  up  under  the  subject  of  executive  con- 
trol should  be  considered  in  planning  a building  for 
any  probable  expansion.  Experience  shows  that  wise 
judgment  is  required  to  cover  this  point  effectively, 
for  in  reversing  the  tendency  to  get  along  with  too 
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little  space,  there  is  the  likelihood  of  providing  too 
much — a fault  that  is  liable  to  seriously  impede  the 
established  economical  handling  of  the  daily  routine. 
Of  course,  each  building  problem  is  different  and  it  is 
possible  here  to  do  little  more  than  point  out  the 
importance  of  this  question.  With  the  idea  well  in 
mind,  however,  the  directors  of  any  bank  with  the 
aid  of  a competent  architect,  can  settle  it  satisfactorily. 

Investigation  points  to  the  suggestion  that  a mez- 
zanine floor  is  one  of  the  best  answers  to  planning  for 
future  growth.  With  a decorative  railing  it  is  possible 
to  include  the  construction  at  the  time  the  building  is 
erected,  without  putting  it  to  immediate  use.  An 
Iowa  bank  which  not  long  ago  went  into  an  imposing 
new  exclusive  building,  has  an  extensive  mezzanine 
or  second  floor  running  around  the  four  sides  of  the 
banking  room.  At  present  it  is  not  used  but,  as  the 
business  grows,  it  will  provide  plenty  of  space  for  the 
routine  departments.  The  railing  around  this  floor  in 
reserve  is  such  that  the  customer  receives  no  impression 
of  the  emptiness  of  the  space  but  rather  is  attracted  by 
the  pleasing  appearance  of  the  construction.  Of 
course,  in  any  arrangement  of  this  kind  care  should  be 
taken  to  guard  against  the  noise  of  typewriters  and 
other  mechanical  equipment  annoying  the  customers 
in  the  lobby. 

Frequently  banks  are  able  to  obtain  more  space 
by  putting  in  a mezzanine  floor  after  the  business  has 
grown  to  require  it.  Experience  indicates,  however, 
that  this  is  not  always  entirely  satisfactory.  In  fact, 
it  sometimes  involves  difficult  construction  problems 
that  mean  an  unfortunately  large  expense  as  com- 
pared to  the  cost  of  making  a similar  installation  when 
putting  up  the  building.  The  appearance  also  may 
be  less  attractive.  For  instance,  when  a suburban 
bank  found  it  necessary  to  add  a mezzanine  floor,  the 
architect  had  to  dispense  with  a decorative  railing 
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because  it  accentuated  the  additional  construction  to 
the  detriment  of  the  appearance  of  the  lobby  as  a 
whole.  He  finally  obtained  a fairly  satisfactory  effect 
by  installing  a solid  railing  and  tinting  it  the  same 
color  as  the  walls. 

Thus,  it  is  evident  that  the  best  results  in  con- 
struction are  obtainable  by  figuring  ahead  on  probable 
growth  and  including  an  extra  floor  or  other  provision 
for  the  anticipated  expansion  at  the  time  the  building 
is  put  up.  In  this  way  much  inconvenience,  planning, 
and  expense  is  usually  avoided  later  on.  Whether 
you  have  a 2-man  or  a 200-man  bank,  therefore,  it 
obviously  is  worth  while  to  give  careful  thought  to 
your  expansion  problem,  when  you  contemplate  a 
new  or  improved  structure. 

Fitting  a building  to  the  site,  then,  brings  up  many 
important  questions  and  it  has  been  the  purpose  of 
this  chapter  to  show  how  other  bankers  have  answered 
them  to  their  satisfaction  and  to  suggest  how  you, 
in  tackling  the  problem,  can  doubtless  follow  profitably 
somewhat  the  same  procedure. 


CHAPTER  IV 


HOW  TO  FIT  THE  BUILDING  TO  THE  BUSINESS 

WITHIN  18  months  after  moving  into  its  new 
eight-story  building,  a progressive  savings 
bank  doubled  its  accounts  without  the  aid  of  a 
special  advertising  campaign.  This  bank  now  handles 
about  110,000  savings  accounts,  not  including  safe 
deposit  and  other  miscellaneous  business.  The  new 
building  (Figure  12),  was  erected  primarily  to  serve 
an  increasing  number  of  savings  depositors,  and  the 
results  obtained  illustrate  forcefully  the  value  of  an 
attractive  and  well-located  building  as  a creator  of 
business,  and  emphasize  the  importance  of  carefully 
distributing  the  floor  space  in  order  to  serve  customers 
effectively.  A description  of  this  building  should 
point  out  opportunities  for  obtaining  a satisfactory 
return  on  a building  investment  and  at  the  same 
time  giving  service  that  will  win  and  hold  customers. 

In  planning  the  building,  allowance  was  made  for  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  and  the 
foundation  was  built  to  sustain  22  floors.  The  eight- 
stories  of  the  present  height,  together  with  the  base- 
ments, are  now  occupied  as  follows: 

Subbasement — Machine  room 
Basement — Vaults  and  private  business  rooms 
First  floor — Savings  department;  telephone  switch- 
board 

Second  floor — Commercial  department 
Third  floor — Vacant,  used  temporarily  as  a gym- 
nasium 
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Fourth  floor — Mortgage  department;  attorneys' 
offices 

Fifth  floor — Clearing  department  and  general  book- 
keepers 

Sixth  floor — Commercial  bookkeepers;  transit  de- 
partments; directors'  meeting  rooms 

Seventh  floor — Library;  assembly  hall;  dining 
rooms;  kitchen 

Eighth  floor — Stock  room ; record  room ; machinery 
for  tube  and  ventilating  systems. 

In  following  the  description  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  floors,  it  may  be  well  here  to  suggest  to  the  reader 
to  keep  in  mind  that  the  directions,  “right  and  left,” 
are  based  on  the  position  of  a visitor,  entering  the 
main  door  at  the  front  of  the  bank.  The  switchboard 
is  located  in  a small  room  to  the  right  at  the  extreme 
front  of  the  bank  on  the  first  floor.  Three  operators 
are  kept  busy  during  business  hours.  A women's 
reception  room  occupies  space  in  the  front  left  corner 
of  the  lobby,  while  on  the  right  are  the  desks  of  the 
cashier,  assistant  cashier  and  manager  of  the  bond 
department.  The  paying  tellers  occupy  the  cages  on 
the  left.  The  receiving  tellers  and  bookkeepers  are 
at  the  rear,  with  desks  separated  by  a screen  adjoining, 
so  that  they  are  in  constant  touch  with  each  other. 

A marble  stairway  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  leads 
to  the  commercial  department  on  the  second  floor. 
Or  the  visitor  may  take  one  of  the  two  elevators 
adjacent,  and  to  the  right  of  the  stairs.  One  of  these 
elevators  is  for  exclusive  service  between  the  savings 
and  commercial  departments  during  business  hours. 

The  president  occupies  a private  office  at  the  front 
of  the  bank  on  the  second  floor,  just  off  the  elevators, 
and  is  in  constant  touch  with  a vice-president  and  two 
assistant  cashiers,  who  have  desks  to  the  front  and 
left  of  the  lobby.  The  discount  clerks,  draft  clerks, 
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and  branch  bank  teller  occupy  cages  on  the  left,  and 
the  receiving  tellers  in  the  rear,  while  the  paying 
tellers  and  statement  clerks  are  located  on  the  right. 
A large  courtlike  opening  through  the  floor  of  this 
lobby  serves  to  connect  in  a pleasing  way  the  savings 
and  commercial  departments  and  gives  the  officers  on 
either  floor  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  activities  on 
the  other.  A railing  encloses  the  opening,  on  one  side 
of  which  is  a large  clock,  visible  from  either  floor. 

THIS  ARRANGEMENT  MAY  NOT  SUIT  YOUR  NEEDS,  BUT  YOU’LL 
DOUBTLESS  FIND  SUGGESTIONS  HERE 

The  mortgage  department  occupies  most  of  the 
fourth  floor.  It  is  approached  by  a short  lobby  ex- 
tending from  the  elevators  at  the  front  of  the  bank. 
To  the  left  of  the  lobby  and  near  the  front  are  two 
offices  occupied  by  the  bank's  two  attorneys.  On  the 
fifth  floor  a corps  of  clerks  is  kept  busy  handling  the 
incoming  and  outgoing  items.  The  adding  machines 
and  desks  are  grouped  effectively  at  the  rear.  On  the 
left  near  the  entrance  to  the  department  are  the 
general  bookkeepers,  and  the  auditor  and  his  assistant. 
A “fence”  prevents  outsiders  from  entering. 

Toward  the  front  of  the  building  on  this  floor  are 
cabinets  for  use  in  filing  all  correspondence.  Here 
also  is  a rest  room  for  women  employees,  as  well  as 
lockers  for  both  men  and  women. 

The  busiest  floor  of  the  bank,  really,  is  the  sixth, 
where  a large  space  is  set  apart  for  the  commercial 
bookkeepers.  The  statement  files  are  on  this  floor  and 
the  distribution  department  occupies  a portion  of  the 
space.  The  transit  department  also  has  a special  room 
adjoining,  and  the  directors'  room  is  located  in  front. 
It  is  on  this  floor,  too,  that  all  the  pipes  in  the  tube 
system,  described  in  Chapter  XVI,  emerge. 

A library  occupies  space  on  the  seventh  floor  front. 
In  addition  to  a large  number  of  books  donated  by  the 


Figure  9:  This  illustrates  the  somewhat  unique  idea  of  giving  the 

front  and  exterior  of  a building  the  appearance  of  an  exclusive  bank 
structure,  while  providing  for  a series  of  shops  and  offices  along  the  side. 


Figures  10  and  11:  The  interior  view  shows  how  possible  it  is  for  a 

narrow  room  to  serve  the  business  well.  The  other  illustration  shows 
how  a narrow  front  can  be  made  conspicuous  to  attract  business. 
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Figure  1 2 : Here  you  see  the  eight-story  bank  building  described  fully 

in  the  forepart  of  this  chapter.  Its  modern  arrangement  and  equipment 
make  it  of  unusual  interest  to  bankers  who  are  planning  a new  structure. 
The  pleasing  architecture  gives  the  building  an  imposing  appearance. 
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directors,  magazines  are  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
officers  and  employees.  An  assembly  hall  is  laid  out 
in  the  center  of  this  floor  and  is  used  for  meetings  of 
employees  for  entertainments,  dances,  lectures,  and 
so  on.  The  remainder  of  the  space  is  used  for  a dining 
room  for  employees,  a smaller  dining  room  for  officers 
and  a kitchen  and  pantry.  The  officers’  dining  room 
is  equipped  with  a desk  and  a telephone  so  that  instant 
communication  by  any  department  of  the  bank  can 
be  had  with  it. 

All  supplies,  including  stationery,  pencils,  blotters 
and  forms,  are  kept  in  the  stock  room  on  the  eighth 
floor,  and  a special  room  adjoining  affords  a store 
house  for  the  records  of  the  banks.  One  man  has 
charge  of  both,  and  fills  requisitions  for  supplies  both 
for  the  bank  proper  and  its  branches.  The  supplies 
for  the  20  janitors,  who  take  care  of  the  central  building 
and  its  branches,  are  also  kept  in  a cage  on  this  floor. 
At  one  end  of  the  main  room  is  the  ventilating  ap- 
paratus for  the  whole  building,  as  well  as  the  machinery 
for  cooling  and  sterilizing  the  water  used  for  drinking 
by  employees  and  customers.  The  water  is  filtered 
in  the  basement,  pumped  through  a sterilizer  on  the 
eighth  floor,  and  then  distributed  to  the  drinking 
fountains  and  to  the  kitchen. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  arrangement  of  the  base- 
ment. The  massive  vaults,  of  course,  occupy  much 
of  the  space,  although  a part  of  the  floor  is  taken  up 
by  desks  for  the  custodian  and  various  small  rooms 
for  the  transaction  of  business  by  customers.  There 
are  23  of  these  private  rooms  for  the  use  of  box  renters 
and  four  large  ones  for  meetings  and  miscellaneous 
conferences.  These  rooms  are  specially  designated 
by  nameplates  to  show  which  are  for  men  and  which 
for  women.  Each  is  equipped  with  electric  lights  and 
a full  supply  of  stationery,  writing  material,  forms, 
and  so  on. 
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The  vaults  are  built  on  a foundation  entirely  separate 
from  the  building  and  strong  and  solid  enough  to  carry 
the  vault  equipment  for  all  floors.  Each  is  equipped 
with  burglar-proof  devices,  including  push  buttons, 
telephones,  ventilating  systems  and  emergency  doors. 


Figure  13:  Here  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  “U”  arrangement. 

It  is  adaptable  to  many  locations  and  serves  requirements  adequately. 


The  main  vault  is  equipped  with  a 26-ton  door  which 
is  so  evenly  balanced  that  a child  can  open  or  close  it 
when  the  time  lock  permits. 

The  machine  room  in  the  subbasement  contains 
an  array  of  mechanical  appliances  in  charge  of  twTo 
engineers,  as  well  as  large  compartments  for  both  the 
ventilating  and  steam  heating  systems.  A section  of 
the  subbasement  is  used  for  a shooting  gallery,  where 
officers  and  employees  of  the  bank  spend  some  of  their 
leisure  time  at  target  practice.  Nobody  is  allowed  to 
enter  the  gallery  except  when  accompanied  by  the 
“ shooting  master/7  who  is  one  of  the  five  bank  police- 
men on  guard  duty.  The  target  has  a background  of 
steel,  imbedded  in  the  solid  cement  wall  and  covered 
by  heavy  oak  which  is  replaced  from  time  to  time  as 
it  becomes  perforated.  The  shooting  range  is  40  feet. 
This  equipment  illustrates  how  far  some  banks  go  to 
make  the  building  serve  the  business. 


Plan  op  Banking  Room  ) 


Courtesy 

The  A H.  Andrews  Company 


Figure  14:  This  plan  of  an  Iowa  bank  suggests  several  ideas  of  effective 
arrangement  for  a long,  narrow  banking  room.  Note  the  service  feat- 
ures and  the  easy  accessibility  of  the  directors’  and  consultation  rooms. 


Plan  op  Mezzanine  fLOOR. 


Courtesy 

The  A. H. Andrews  Company 


Figure  15:  Here’s  the  mezzanine  floor  of  the  banking  room  shown 
above.  It  provides  for  the  bank’s  expansion  and  indicates  how  extra 
working  space  and  additional  revenue  from  offices  may  be  provided. 
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Figure  16:  What  to  do  with  basement  space  is  an  important  phase 

of  arrangement.  This  plan  of  the  Iowa  bank  shows  what  can  be  done 
to  interest  farmer  customers  and  to  provide  for  future  expansion. 


Plan  of  Second  Floor. 


Courtesy 

The  A.H.  Andrews  Company 


Figure  17:  This  second-floor  plan  is  reproduced  to  show  the  plan  used 

by  a Western  bank  to  obtain  additional  rentals  and  thus  reduce  its 
overhead  expense.  The  rental  area  is  large  and  yet  not  overcrowded. 
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Turning  now  to  some  of  the  mechanical  features  of 
the  building  under  consideration,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  officers  may  be  summoned  from  any 
part  of  the  building  by  means  of  a gong  controlled  by 
the  telephone  operators.  If  a call  on  the  telephone 
fails  to  bring  a response,  the  operator  presses  a button 
and  sounds  a gong  which  is  sufficiently  loud  for  the 
purpose,  without  being  startling  or  obtrusive.  It  has 
a deep  mellow  tone  like  the  striking  of  a clock.  Each 
officer  is  assigned  a certain  number  of  rings,  so  that 
he  can  tell  immediately  when  he  is  wanted. 

The  telephone  system  in  this  bank  is  a notable 
feature.  One  telephone  only  is  allotted  to  any  officer 
or  department.  On  each  desk  is  a set  of  four  buttons 
which  may  be  used  if  desired  to  cut  off  temporarily  the 
person  calling  and  to  afford  instant  communication 
with  the  operators  or  other  departments  without 
having  the  conversation  overheard.  Many  calls  are 
received  by  officers  that  should  go  to  other  depart- 
ments to  answer,  and  by  this  system,  practically  no 
time  whatever  is  lost  in  connecting  the  inquirer  with 
the  proper  department. 

HERE  ARE  SOME  CONSTRUCTION  DETAILS  WHICH  SERVE 
TO  LIGHTEN  THE  WORK  OF  THE  OFFICERS 

An  extensive  system  of  intercommunicating  signals 
is  also  in  operation.  Thus,  by  the  use  of  push  buttons, 
the  officers  or  employees  in  any  department  may 
summon,  from  any  floor,  stenographers,  clerks,  police- 
men, messengers,  or  anybody  connected  with  the  bank. 
When  the  button  is  pushed,  a corresponding  light 
shows  on  a frame  holding  a series  of  bulbs.  All  these 
bulbs  are  labeled.  The  frames  are  attached  to  the 
wall  in  convenient  locations,  visible  from  many  different 
parts  of  the  floor.  Office  boys  are  stationed  so  that 
they  can  see  the  light  as  it  is  flashed,  and  thus  transmit 
the  signal  to  the  person  wanted. 
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The  telautograph  and  the  tube  system  connect  the 
first  six  floors  and  all  departments.  Months  were 
required  to  develop  the  key  system  in  use  by  this 
bank.  Each  employee  has  a key  that  will  fit  his 
drawer,  desk,  and  locker,  but  will  not  fit  any  other 
lock  in  the  bank.  Each  man  in  charge  of  a floor  has 
a key  that  will  fit  every  lock  on  that  floor  but  will  not 


Figure  18:  An  example  of  the  “half-island”  plan  is  illustrated  in  this 

compact  layout.  The  “island  idea”  brings  the  tellers,  bookkeepers, 
and  other  employees  near  enough  together  to  pass  work  along  quickly . 


fit  any  other  locks  in  the  building.  In  addition,  four 
officers  each  carry  a master  key  that  will  fit  any  lock 
in  the  building. 

The  water-cooling  system  is  another  feature  of 
significance.  The  apparatus  on  the  top  floor  is  de- 
signed not  only  to  cool  the  water  used  throughout  the 
bank,  but  it  takes  the  place  of  ice  in  the  refrigerator 
in  the  kitchen. 

The  tellers  have  many  conveniences  for  handling 
their  work.  Among  these  are  individual  safes,  where 
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all  books  and  working  material  may  be  placed  when 
the  day’s  work  is  finished,  instead  of  placing  them 
in  a large  general  safe  or  locking  them  in  a drawer. 
The  wickets  over  each  counter  open  automatically  when 
the  teller  pushes  a small  lever  within  easy  reach  on 
one  side  of  the  cage. 

The  supply  or  stock  room  is  open  from  10  o’clock 
to  12  each  morning.  Blanks  are  furnished  to  the 
various  departments,  each  department  being  desig- 
nated by  a number  stamped  in  the  upper  right-hand 
corner.  Supplies  are  ordered  by  form  number.  For 
example,  if  debit  slips  are  wanted,  the  person  making 
the  requisition  stipulates  the  quantity  desired  in  a 
space  at  the  left,  and  then  writes  the  numeral  “11” 
in  another  column.  The  storekeeper  then  knows 
immediately  that  debit  slips  are  wanted  and  the 
exact  amount.  The  supplies  not  only  are  numbered 
on  the  shelves  but  are  indexed  alphabetically  in  a 
large  book.  The  system  is  more  fully  described  and 
illustrated  in  Chapter  XIX. 

The  foregoing  pages,  then,  specifically  point  out 
how  a savings  bank  aims,  by  having  agreeable  sur- 
roundings, to  get  the  most  out  of  its  building,  both  to 
please  its  customers  and  to  keep  its  employees  con- 
tented. This,  however,  is  only  one  of  the  many  plans 
to  make  the  bank  serve  the  business.  It  is  worth 
while,  therefore,  to  consider  briefly  other  methods  to 
show  how  the  banker  can  almost  always  gain  better 
results  by  simplifying  the  handling  of  the  work  and 
giving  increased  comfort  to  customers.  In  arranging 
the  interior,  three  general  plans  may  be  adopted; 
first,  the  so-called  “U”  plan;  second,  the  “half- 
island”  plan  which  leaves  the  banking  screen  open 
on  three  sides  with  the  fourth  side  against  the  wall; 
and  third,  the  “island”  plan.  The  adoption  of  any 
of  these  plans  depends  primarily  upon  the  needs  of 
each  individual  bank. 
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The  island  plan  is  usually  a convenient  one  for  the 
routine  work,  because  communication  between  the 
various  departments  is  immediate.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  the  arrangement  is  sometimes  in- 
convenient for  the  public.  One  bank,  for  example, 
which  used  the  island  plan  for  40  years,  adopted  the 
“U”  plan  upon  moving  into  its  new  building,  mainly 
because  it  placed  all  departments  within  easy  reach 
of  customers.  A central  space  less  than  15  feet  in 
width  is  usually  too  narrow  in  a busy  bank,  although 
it  probably  is  suitable  for  the  small  bank  where 
crowded  conditions  seldom  prevail.  In  deciding  upon 
the  size  of  the  cages,  the  teller’s  space  can  be  relatively 
small.  A depth  of  four  feet  clear  floor  space  and  a width 
of  four  feet  six  inches  are  considered  the  minimum 
dimensions  for  giving  satisfactory  service  in  city  banks. 

THIS  “ HALF-ISLAND  ” PLAN  CAN  BE  WORKED  OUT  TO 
ADVANTAGE  IN  MANY  BANKS 

The  “half-island”  plan  is  a compromise  between 
the  two  plans.  It  leaves  the  screen  open  on  three 
sides  or  it  may  run  down  one  side  of  the  building  and 
across  the  end.  A disadvantage  in  this  arrangement 
is  that  sometimes  it  makes  the  detailed  work  too  open 
to  the  public. 

In  any  of  these  plans,  the  aim  should  be  to  keep 
the  officers  within  easy  communication  of  the  public. 
The  old-fashioned  private  office,  for  example,  is 
seldom  given  space  on  the  main  banking  floor,  although, 
of  course,  private  offices  may  be  provided  elsewhere 
in  the  bank  building,  as  pointed  out  in  Chapter  IX. 
The  tendency  towards  free  and  open  contact  with 
customers  is  a striking  illustration  of  the  service 
policy  to  be  found  in  the  majority  of  successful  banks. 

The  screen  offers  endless  opportunities  for  originality 
in  its  ornamentation  (Figure  10).  Designs  of  old 
coins,  of  which  there  are  numerous  varieties,  are  always 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  last  week  made 
one  of  its  periodical  calls  for  “Bank 
Statements”  (one  of  the  Government’s 
methods  for  protecting  depositors  in 
State  and  National  Banks).  The  published 
Statement  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Savings  Bank 
shows  the  largest  Resources  in  our  history  — 
one  more  big  step  in  the  progressive  story  of 
the  popularity  of  “Grand  Rapids  Savings  Bank 
Service” — one  more  proof  that  **The  Big  Bank 
Building”  (and  all  its  Community  Branches — 
and  its  accommodations— and  its  superlative 
banking  conveniences)  are  making  irresistible 
appeal  to  the  people  of  Cirand  Raouls  and 
Western  Michigan. 

Our  record-growth  — (this  is  the  fastest 
growing  Bank  on  this  side  of  the  state)  — is 
not  an  accident.  Look  at  this  chart!  Such 
things  do  not  just  “happen.”  There  is  a cause 
behind  every  result.  Nothing  less  than  max- 
imum Banking  Service,  Accommodation, 
Safety  and  Satisfaction — rendered  to  a Bank- 
ing Family  which  now  numbers  33.000  loyal 
patrons — could  make  such  a record  possible. 

You  can  safely  trust  the  judgment  of 
your  neighbors.  They  will  tell  you  that  TLa 
Grand  Rapids  Savings  Bank  is  Safe.  Sound 
and  Service-giving.  There  is  no  Banking  Ser- 
vice which  we  cannot  perforin  to  your  entire 
satisfaction.  And  YOU — no  matter  what 
your  banking  needs,  be  they  big  or  little — are 
welcome — ALL  of  YOU  — to  join  us  in  our 
-Forward  March! 


"yOU  can  safely 
•*  trust  the  judg- 
ment of  the  de- 
positors who  have 
made  this  phe- 
nomenal record 
possible 


Forward  March! 
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Figure  19:  This  portion  of  a circular  used  by  a Michigan  bank  to 
emphasize  its  rapid  progress,  indicates  how  great  a factor  the  building 
is  in  promoting  business  growth.  When  the  structure  was  completed 
deposits  increased  from  $5,000,000  to  over  $10,000,000  in  two  years. 
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appropriate,  and  in  the  screen  of  an  Eastern  trust 
company  pine  needles  and  pine  cones  are  interwoven 
in  the  ornament.  An  Ohio  bank  has  conventionalized 
the  buckeye  into  a flowing  and  graceful  design,  to- 
gether with  the  outlines  of  ships,  denoting  commerce; 
beavers,  suggesting  industry;  and  the  winged  hour- 
glass and  the  dollar  sign,  each  representing  time  and 
interest.  Following  out  an  important  architectural 
principle,  that  of  giving  to  the  interior  the  greatest 
possible  effect  of  space,  the  screen  is  best  kept  light  in 
appearance  and  as  low  as  practicable. 

With  a spacious  interior  or  one  suggesting  size  it  is 
easy  for  an  architect  to  provide  appointments  de- 
cidedly worth  looking  at.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary 
for  the  directors  to  convene  behind  closed  doors,  as 
is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  case.  Frequently  the 
directors’  meetings  take  place  after  banking  hours, 
and  an  open  balcony  looking  down  into  the  main 
banking  room  is  an  entirely  practical  place  and  one 
which  is  architecturally  attractive.  The  open  directors’ 
balcony  in  an  Eastern  trust  company  has  proved 
entirely  satisfactory.  A banking  office  in  New  York 
has  two  balconies  contained  within  a series  of  arches 
which  surround  the  banking  room.  These  have  been 
used  for  the  clerical  force,  and  the  din  of  the  type- 
writers and  the  adding  machines  resounding  into  the 
lobby  from  the  arched  ceiling  is  literally*  deafening. 

A bank  should  not  be  as  noisy  as  a miniature  manu- 
facturing plant.  Various  sound-absorbing  materials 
are  now  available  and  find  their  best  use  in  softening 
the  click  and  the  clatter  of  the  bank’s  mechanical 
equipment.  The  clerical  force,  if  too  large  to  be 
accommodated  in  the  main  banking  room,  is  best 
located  on  a separate  floor  entirely  cut  off  from  it, 
and  not  on  an  open  balcony.  This  segregation  of  the 
so-called  “ noisy”  departments  is  not  generally  the 
present  practice,  investigation  indicates,  but  it  is  a. 
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desirable  one  if  the  qualities  of  repose  and  quiet  are  to 
be  among  the  impressions  which  the  depositor  is  to 
carry  away  with  him  of  his  bank. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  large  bank,  bu  , 
perhaps,  it  does  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
country  bank.  Indeed,  the  bank  building  in  the 
small  town  demands  varied  requirements  according 
to  the  general  business  character  of  the  commum  y. 
For  instance,  a modern  building  in  the  midst  of  an 
agricultural  district  usually  includes  a rest  room  and 
a reading  room  for  the  farmers  who  drive  to  town  to 
transact  business.  Features  of  this  kind,  however,  are 
often  not  considered  so  necessary  for  a small  bank 
in  an  industrial  community. 


ANALYZING  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  YOUR  CLSTOVERS  LIRE 
THIS  MAN  DID,  HELPS  TO  GIVE  THEM  BETTER  SERVICE 


“I  have  found  that  the  commercial  customer  or  the 
savings’  customer  in  an  industrial  town  or  city  visi  s 
the  bank  just  as  he  visits  the  grocery,”  says  an  archi- 
tect who  has  specialized  in  bank  buildings.  tie 
hurries  in  during  the  course  of  his  day’s  work  or  at 
the  close  of  the  day,  transacts  his  business,  and  then 
hurries  out  again.  On  the  other  hand,  t e ,^™er 
usually  drives  a long  way  to  town,  sometimes  with  his 
entire  family,  and  the  trip  is  quite  an  event  for  him. 
Naturally,  he  seeks,  and,  in  fact,  requires,  more  com- 
forts than  the  city  depositor  and  the  bank  that  provides 
conveniences  of  this  sort  always  makes  a more  effective 

appeal  for  new  business.”  . , , 

Just  as  cheerful  and  comfortable  appointments 
improve  the  interior  of  the  bank,  an  attractive  exterior 
is  also  calculated  to  win  favorable  attention  (Figure  11). 
In  the  volume  of  this  series  on  Advertising  and  Service, 
the  value  of  window  displays  is  emphasized  as  one 
method  to  make  the  bank  serve  the  business  from  the 
outside.  The  tendency  among  banks,  large  and  small 
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is,  in  fact,  growing  to  use  the  windows  and  the  ex- 
terior of  the  building  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  greater 
recognition  in  the  community.  To  illustrate,  not 
long  ago  a merchant  in  Wisconsin  became  preidsent 
of  one  of  the  established  banks  of  his  town.  Before 
he  took  control,  the  large  plate-glass  window  in  front 
had  been  entirely  coated  with  black  paint  from  the 
lower  frame  to  above  the  eye  level  and  on  this  back- 
ground had  been  placed  the  name  of  the  bank  in  large 
letters.  These  were  partly  obscured  by  a forbidding 
grille  of  massive  steel  bars.  The  wide  double-door 
entrance,  however,  was  not  thus  guarded. 

AS  IN  THIS  CASE,  YOUR  WINDOWS  MAY  BE  A POWER  IN 
ATTRACTING  NEW  BUSINESS  TO  YOUR  BANK 

The  merchant’s  selling  instinct  rebelled  against  this 
waste  of  excellent  advertising  space.  “We,  too,  are 
selling  something — the  use  of  money,”  he  reasoned 
with  the  cashier.  “It  doesn’t  matter,  either,  whether 
I’m  in  charge  of  a grocery  or  a bank,  the  same  funda- 
mentals of  business  apply.  Why  shouldn’t  we  make 
this  window  work  for  us?  It  ought  to  bring  us  some 
new  customers,  just  as  live,  timely  displays  increased 
the  sale  of  goods  in  my  store.  Let’s  try  it,  anyway!” 

So  the  steel  bars  came  down  and  the  black  glaze 
was  removed  so  that  all  passersby — some  of  them 
had  no  idea  what  the  bank  looked  like  inside — could 
see  straight  through  to  the  president’s  private  office 
in  the  rear.  The  big  time-clock  safe  in  plain  view 
inspired  much  greater  confidence  among  prospects  than 
did  the  old  “keep-out”  window  bars;  and  the  sight 
of  other  depositors  transacting  business  inside  served 
as  the  same  sort  of  attraction,  though  perhaps  in  lesser 
degree,  as  a crowd  of  shoppers  around  a retail  bargain 
counter.  Added  to  this  a clever  series  of  window 
displays  was  inaugurated.  A variety  of  plain  show 
cards  strongly  urged  the  people  to  make  use  of  the 
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various  services  furnished  by  the  bank.  Under  these 
changed  conditions,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  business 
of  this  institution  actually  doubled  during  the  second 
year  of  the  merchant’s  regime  as  president?  Com- 
menting on  the  remarkable  growth  he  says: 

“And  I know  that  at  least  30%  of  that  increase 
was  directly  due  to  making  the  proper  use  of  the 
selling  opportunities  afforded  by  our  bank  building 
and  its  display  windows.” 

But  many  banks  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
windows  that  are  available  for  advertising  purposes. 
One  bank  that  has  only  second-floor  windows  over- 
comes this  handicap  by  renting  ground-floor  show 
window  space  in  adjacent  stores.  This  is  expensive, 
but  the  investment  has  proved  profitable,  thus 
indicating  how  important  is  the  use  of  show  windows 
for  attracting  new  business,  especially  in  small  cities 
and  towns. 

The  architecture  of  some  banks  allows  for  no  win- 
dow display  whatever.  The  windows  are  either  too 
high  or  too  narrow.  Furthermore,  any  advertising 
installation  would  mar  the  appearance  of  the  facade. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  imposing  columns  and 
other  building  features  must  take  the  place  of  display, 
unless  outside  space  is  obtained  as  outlined  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph.  Where  windows  permit,  how- 
ever, no  opportunity  should  be  lost  to  make  use  of 
this  valuable  space. 

In  building  or  remodeling  banking  quarters  the 
question  of  using  windows  for  display  advertising 
should  be  carefully  considered,  especially  for  small  or 
medium-sized  banks  which  are  constantly  looking  for 
new  ideas  to  increase  business.  The  location  of  the 
building  may  make  the  windows  of  particular  value 
as  business  getters.  For  instance,  a bank  in  the 
midst  of  retail  stores  could  appeal  to  women  and 
children  savings  depositors  by  using  window  space  to 
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advantage.  The  field  for  business  might  make  it 
highly  desirable  to  plan  the  windows  especially  from 
the  advertising  standpoint.  This  phase  of  building,  in 
fact,  is  of  greater  importance,  investigation  shows, 
than  some  bankers  realize.  Handling  it  for  the 
development  of  accounts  is  one  way  to  help  fit  the 
building  to  the  business. 

Making  the  building  serve  the  business,  then,  covers 
a wide  range  of  points,  both  inside  and  out.  Each 
bank,  of  course,  whether  small  or  large,  has  its  own 
individual  problems  to  consider,  but  once  it  is  realized 
that  the  inanimate  structure  and  equipment  of  an 
institution  have  a lot  to  do  with  its  success,  the  most 
effective  plans  can  be  put  in  operation  to  handle  all 
of  the  business  obtainable  at  the  greatest  profit. 


CHAPTER  V 


PLANNING  THE  BANKING  ROOM  FOR  THE 
BEST  SERVICE 


A CERTAIN  bank  located  in  an  industrial  com- 
munity had  outgrown  its  present  quarters,  and 
its  directors  decided  to  erect  an  entirely  new 
building,  rather  than  to  remodel  the  old  one.  They 
determined  to  make  the  new  building  modern  in 
every  respect  and  to  provide  facilities  for  the  most 
up-to-date  service  to  customers. 

The  president  of  this  bank  was  also  the  president 
of  a large  manufacturing  concern.  He  had  applied 
' scientific  factory  management  and  motion  study  to 
the  operation  of  his  industrial  business  and  he  im- 
mediately tried  to  put  forward  these  same  ideas  in 
planning  the  proposed  new  bank  building.  He 
quickly  found,  however,  that  a larger  degree  of  direct 
personal  service  was  necessary  in  the  bank,  because 
of  the  closer  contact  with  the  public.  This  naturally 
necessitated  a wide  variation  from  his  preconceived 
views  of  what  the  arrangement  should  be.  He  saw 
that  what  might  be  suitable  for  the  factory  was  not 
appropriate  for  the  bank  and  vice  versa.  It  was 
decided,  therefore,  to  call  in  an  architect  to  examine 
the  plans.  He,  of  course,  rejected  them,  and  pointed 
out  the  changes  that  would  be  required  to  make  the 
physical  layout  most  feasible  for  the  purpose  intended. 

“I  had  difficulty  in  convincing  this  banker  that 
some  of  his  plans  were  not  practical”  explained  this 
architect.  “His  attitude  is  not  uncommon  with  a 
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number  of  other  bankers  I have  met.  Usually  they 
‘bank’  on  their  own  judgment — a condition  of  mind 
probably  due  to  the  extreme  care  they  must  exercise 
in  making  loans  and  investments. 

‘‘Planning  a building,  however,  brings  entirely 
different  problems.  For  instance,  the  banker  referred 
to  wanted  to  invest  $200,000  in  a structure  which 
would  not  have  been  suitable  when  a building  meeting 
all  requirements  could  have  been  erected  for  $125,000 
at  the  outside.  After  several  conferences,  he  saw  the 
logic  of  my  argument  in  adopting  the  cheaper  plan, 
and  when  the  building  was  finished  he  was  entirely 
satisfied.” 

This  incident  indicates  how  important  it  is  for  the 
banker  to  know  beyond  question  the  best  way  to  lay 
out  his  banking  room  to  meet  his  requirements. 
Sometimes  the  banker  may  have  in  mind  an  ideal 
plan  that  will  not  work  out  in  practical  application, 
and  often  a plan  of  this  sort  may  cost  more  than  it  is 
worth,  as  the  instance  just  cited  shows.  It  is  nec- 
essary, therefore,  to  determine  how  the  arrangement 
of  the  working  area  influences  and  facilitates  the 
organization  and  routine  work  of  the  bank.  When 
this  is  accomplished,  the  greatest  economy  in  invest- 
ment and  in  the  handling  of  the  work  is  assured. 

By  careful  planning,  the  floor  space  may  be  laid, 
out  so  that  it  will  give  external  expression  to  the 
bank’s  practical  methods  for  speeding  up  routine 
operations  and  meeting  customers’  requirements. 
Special  attention  should  be  given  to  perfecting  the 
arrangement  so  that  the  direction  of  the  work  will 
be  simplified  in  every  way  possible.  In  each  instance, 
the  needs  for  each  particular  task  must  be  considered 
and  the  choice  of  plans  made  will  perform  that  task 
at  minimum  expense,  with  adequate  service  to  de- 
positors. Each  type  of  bank,  whether  it  be  a trust 
company  or  a national  institution,  has  its  own  problems 


Figure  20:  The  arrangement  of  this  lobby,  which  is  the  first  floor  of 

the  bank  shown  in  Figure  12,  makes  it  possible  to  serve  a number  of 
customers  at  one  time.  Note  the  court  opening  to  the  second  floor. 


Figure  21:  Here’s  an  example  of  unusual  architecture  which  met  for 

one  bank  the  desire  for  something  different.  The  stained  glass  panels 
above  the  doors  give  to  the  interior  a charming  effect  of  soft  light. 
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Figure  22:  The  extremely  high  ceiling  and  the  overhead  lighting  make 
this  lobby  unusually  interesting.  Customers  find  convenient  the  seats 
which  are  located  near  the  savings  department  and  the  executive  offices. 


Figure  23:  This  lobby  suggests  a number  of  worth-while  features — 

the  overhead  daylight,  the  decorative  screening,  the  side-wall  ventila- 
tion and  heating,  the  mezzanine  floor,  and  the  general  arrangement. 
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to  settle  and  these,  of  course,  vary  according  to  local 
conditions.  Thus,  questions  like  these  are  likely  to 
arise:  What  is  the  bank’s  policy  on  keeping  in  personal 
touch  with  customers?  Do  the  officers  believe  their  busi- 
ness interests  will  be  advanced  through  direct  contact 
with  depositors?  If  so,  how  can  this  be  done  wisely 
and  advantageously?  In  many  of  the  banks  where 
these  queries  have  received  an  affirmative  answer,  the 
president  and  other  officers  are  located  near  the 
entrance,  with  only  a counter  or  a railing  to  separate 
them  from  the  public  lobby.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  president’s  circle  of  business  acquaintances  is 
limited,  or  his  customers  so  many  that  he  prefers  to 
have  greater  privacy,  his  office  may  be  located  in  a 
more  secluded  corner.  Again,  some  bank  officers 
may  wish  to  be  located  where  they  can  see  customers 
entering  and  being  waited  upon,  and  yet  not  have  to 
speak  personally  with  them.  Here  a glass  partition 
in  front  of  each  desk  accomplishes  the  purpose, 
enabling  the  bank  executive  to  keep  watch  on  the 
tellers  and  other  employees  who  come  in  contact 
with  the  public. 

WHAT  TO  CONSIDER  IN  PLANNING  THE  SPACE 
ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  CLERICAL  WORK 

After  the  officials  of  the  bank  have  been  located 
most  strategically  for  the  performance  of  their  various 
duties,  the  arrangement  of  the  space  given  over  to  the 
clerks  must  be  determined.  First,  the  employees  who 
deal  regularly  with  customers  should  be  considered. 
Here  another  division  may  be  made  between  the 
tellers,  who  handle  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
customers,  and  those  who  occasionally  take  care  of 
the  public.  The  busiest  of  these  two  classes  should 
normally  have  first  choice  of  location.  This  scheme 
of  division  may  be  carried  out  through  the  entire  fist 
of  clerks,  whether  they  wait  on  depositors  or  not. 
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When  planning  these  arrangements,  however,  the 
number  of  clerks  to  be  accommodated  and  the  number 
of  accounts  to  be  handled  must  be  considered.  In- 
vestigation indicates  that  usually  the  rate  of  growth 
in  the  past  may  be  used  as  a comparative  estimate  of 
the  growth  in  the  future,  and  this  should  influence 
the  layout  so  as  to  preclude  later  as  many  changes  in 
it  as  possible.  The  equipment  to  be  used  by  these 
clerks  requires  careful  selection.  This  includes  desks, 
filing  cabinets,  book  shelves,  tables,  and  various 
mechanical  devices  for  handling  the  work  most 
effectively.  The  different  departments  in  which  all 
the  clerks  are  employed  are  then  arranged  so  that 
the  routine  of  the  bank’s  business  can  be  carried  on 
with  the  least  possible  confusion  and  delay.  This 
means  that  wherever  practical  the  various  operations 
are  effected  in  direct  sequence. 

The  next  step  in  arranging  the  banking  room  to 
best  advantage  is  to  determine  the  size,  location,  and 
number  of  the  safe  deposit  vaults.  This  is  fully 
taken  up  in  Chapter  X.  It  is  worth  while  to  emphasize 
here,  however,  the  importance  of  properly  protecting 
all  money  and  valuables.  This  supersedes  all  other 
considerations.  Yet,  it  is  necessary,  while  furnishing 
adequate  protection,  to  make  the  vaults  accessible 
to  the  bank  officers  or  to  the  customers — or  both, 
depending  on  the  installation  of  safe-deposit  boxes. 

When  all  these  points  have  been  definitely  settled, 
it  is  advisable  to  take  up  the  whole  general  question 
of  lighting.  For  a bank  this  is  an  exceedingly  im- 
portant problem,  as  it  may  often  have  a tendency  to 
affect  the  entire  arrangement  of  the  banking  floor. 
In  fact,  a decision  may  have  to  be  made  as  to  whether 
the  bank  can  be  best  served  by  giving  the  greatest 
accommodation  of  light  to  the  customers  or  to  the 
clerks.  On  such  a decision  may  hinge  much  of  the 
final  choice  in  arrangement,  from  the  location  of  the 


Figure  24:  These  are  the  two  floor  plans  of  the  bank  shown  in  Figure 

9.  You’ll  readily  see  how  the  space  is  effectively  apportioned  to  main- 
tain the  architectural  integrity  of  the  exterior  and  to  provide  additional 
income  from  rentals.  The  arrangement  also  allows  for  expansion. 
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Figure  25:  In  this  plan  you  have  the  layout  of  the  bank  shown  in 

Figure  21.  Not  only  is  a women’s  room  provided  for,  but  a farmers’ 
as  well.  This  is,  of  course,  important  in  rural. communities.  A num- 
ber of  other  worth-while  construction  features  are  readily  apparent. 
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president’s  office  to  that  of  the  vault.  Artificial  light 
will  sometimes  equalize  the  illumination,  but  it  is 
never  as  desirable  or  penetrating  as  normal  daylight. 
Oftentimes  the  natural  light  that  meets  the  require- 
ments of  the  clerical  help  will  be  sufficient  also  to 
benefit  the  tellers  in  their  work  of  taking  care  of 
customers,  even  though  the  main  lobby  of  the  bank 
is  not  generally  so  well  lighted.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  light  thus  comes  from  windows  behind 
tellers  and  shines  out  on  the  customers  in  the  lobby. 

A Western  bank  considered  it  more  important  to 
arrange  its  offices  primarily  in  the  interests  of  its 
customers  rather  than  to  give  the  best  of  its  accom- 
modations to  the  clerical  force.  As  a result  the  tellers 
facing  the  windows  made  so  many  errors  in  their 
work  and  in  identifying  depositors  that  the  entire 
floor  had  to  be  remodeled.  This  difficulty,  of  course, 
is  frequently  overcome  by  regulating  the  light  so  that 
it  will  be  diffused  satisfactorily.  However,  this 
necessity,  often  reduces  very  considerably  the  benefit 
derived  from  the  daylight.  Methods  of  bank  lighting 
that  have  proved  useful  are  more  specifically  explained 
in  Chapter  XI. 

Having  once  decided  on  these  preliminary  questions, 
floor  plans  to  fit  can  be  drawn  up  and  the  proper 
arrangements  of  the  various  departments,  vath  their 
elevation,  furnishings,  and  fixtures  clearly  indicated. 
Here  numerous  minor  decisions  have  to  be  made. 
What  type  of  partitions  shall  be  used?  Wood  or  glass, 
and,  if  glass,  frosted  or  transparent?  How  high  shall 
they  be?  Will  a seven-  or  eight-foot  partition  serve 
the  purpose  or  shall  it  extend  to  the  ceiling?  Then  the 
style  of  desks,  has  to  be  considered,  too.  Their  size, 
of  course,  must  depend  on  the  size  of  the  books  they 
are  to  hold,  and  the  number  that  must  be  used  at 
one  time.  Nor  can  the  importance  of  time-saving 
mechanical  devices  in  use  by  banks  today  be  over- 
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looked.  Provision  should  be  made  for  them,  inasmuch 
as  some  of  them  often  require  considerable  space  in 
order  to  give  the  best  results  in  operation.  No  detail 
is  so  small  that  it  can  be  brushed  over  carelessly. 
For  instance,  a New  England  bank  not  long  ago  had 
to  have  all  of  its  desks  made  over  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  ink  wells.  It  had  not  been  thought  worth 
while  to  plan  on  them  in  the  first  place. 

SOME  POINTS  TO  CONSIDER  IN  DETERMINING  THE  LOCATION 
OF  THE  DIRECTORS’  ROOM 

In  the  final  analysis  of  a model  layout  many  bankers 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  directors’  room  by  no 
means  comes  first  in  the  choice  of  a location.  Rather 
must  the  best  interests  of  the  operative  force  which 
is  at  work  full  time  throughout  the  day  be  safeguarded 
in  allocating  space.  So  far  as  the  directors  are  con- 
cerned, their  chief  requirements  for  a meeting  place 
are  seclusion  and  quiet.  Their  room  may  be  situated 
on  the  banking  floor  or,  if  the  bank  occupies  a building, 
it  may  be  placed  on  some  other  floor,  entirely  removed 
from  the  general  activities  of  the  institution.  In  that 
event,  the  directors  may  convene  for  any  conference 
of  unusual  importance  without  it  being  known  to 
either  the  employees  or  the  customers.  At  times  this 
may  be  very  desirable. 

Still  another  point  to  be  considered  in  furnishing  a 
bank  room,  and  one  of  no  small  importance,  is  the 
type  of  the  majority  of  customers  to  be  served.  In 
fashionable  sections  of  some  cities,  banks  often  have 
luxuriously  appointed  women’s  rooms  to  appeal  to 
likely  customers.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
banks  in  strictly  financial  districts  pay  less  attention 
to  rest  rooms  and  devote  all  their  energies  to  producing 
speed  in  the  transaction  of  business  in  all  departments. 
This  is  because  the  type  of  customers  consists  largely 
of  busy  men  whose  minutes  are  worth  dollars. 
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The  question  of  cost,  of  course,  should  always  be 
kept  in  mind  in  mapping  out  any  arrangement  or 
planning  for  equipment,  though  that  does  not  mean 
putting  too  narrow  a limitation  on  expenditures.  The 
point  to  emphasize  is  the  value  of  just  the  right  sort 
and  quality  of  furnishings  and  this  must  be  decided 
upon  beforehand,  down  to  the  last  small  fixture — to 
the  style  of  the  cage  locks,  and  to  the  style  of  the 
handles  for  the  cabinets. 

The  illustrations  shown  in  this  chapter  are  examples 
of  various  styles  of  arrangement  for  bank  rooms.  The 
view  of  the  Wayne  County  and  Home  Savings  Bank 
(Figure  20),  on  page  55,  for  instance,  pictures  a 
practical  arrangement  for  institutions  having  a large 
number  of  customers.  The  windows  are  numerous 
and  permit  attending  to  the  wants  of  a great  many 
depositors  at  one  time.  Savings  banks  are  used  by 
working  people  probably  more  than  by  any  other 
class  and  it  is  essential  that  their  transactions  be 
completed  with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  possible. 

The  bank  illustrated  shows  how  limited  floor  space 
may  be  used  to  the  best  advantage.  The  light  comes 
from  windows  behind  the  clerks,  which  facilitates 
their  work.  Three  sides  of  the  banking  floor  may  be 
used  by  the  employees.  In  the  diagram  (Figure  25), 
on  page  60,  will  be  noticed,  just  inside  the  entrance 
at  the  right,  a small  writing  room  for  women.  This 
room  is  conveniently  located  and  permits  of  enough 
privacy  for  a visitor  not  acquainted  with  banking 
details  to  work  out  the  business  in  hand  at  leisure 
without  being  disturbed. 

At  the  time  a national  bank  which  controls  a savings 
bank  and  trust  company  decided  to  erect  a new 
building,  the  plans  were  drawn  up  so  as  to  provide 
quarters  for  the  trust  and  savings  company  on  the 
ground  floor.  There  are  two  entrances  to  this  division 
of  business,  one  on  the  main  street  and  another  on  a 
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side  street.  Just  inside  the  entrances  to  the  banking 
room  are  the  desks  of  the  officers,  who  are  separated 
from  the  lobby  proper  only  by  a marble  counter. 
Directly  across  the  lobby  from  the  officers*  desks  is  a 
handsomely  furnished  rest  room  for  women,  which 
makes  this  comfortable  service  easily  accessible. 
Further  down  the  lobby  are  the  cages,  which  are 
numbered  and  conspicuously  marked,  so  that  the 
customer  loses  no  time  in  transacting  his  business. 

Elevators  and  a broad  marble  stairway  lead  to  the 
national  bank  on  the  second  floor.  Here  the  arrange- 
ment is  similar  to  that  on  the  first  floor,  the  officers 
being  in  direct  contact  with  the  public.  It  is  worth 
noting  also  that  in  the  center  of  the  broad  open  space 
allotted  to  the  officers’  desks  a large  table  is  placed 
for  the  convenience  of  customers,  who  often  find  it 
pleasant  to  discuss  their  business  with  the  officers  over 
this  table  rather  than  over  the  counter  where  there 
is  usually  a line  of  people  awaiting  attention. 

In  planning  the  general  layout,  even  small  banks 
have  shown  a decided  tendency  towards  providing 
better  working  facilities  for  the  tellers.  This  had  led 
to  the  adoption  in  some  banks  of  the  unit  system, 
more  fully  described  in  Chapter  VIII.  It  probably  is 
true  that  the  unit  system  is  not  necessary  in  the  small 
bank,  yet  the  general  principle  of  giving  the  teller 
definite  space  in  which  to  carry  on  his  activities  has 
many  advantages,  as  will  be  shown  later. 

For  many  years,  the  president  of  a Wisconsin  bank 
handled  all  the  clerical  work  for  the  business  that 
came  to  him  in  a large  open  room  separated  only  from 
the  narrow  floor  space  for  customers  by  an  old- 
fashioned  black  walnut  partition.  There  were  only 
two  wickets  in  this  partition  and  often  customers  had 
to  stand  in  line  a long  time  before  being  waited  on. 
The  president  steadily  resisted  any  attempts  to  have 
this  room  improved. 
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Finally,  his  son  who  had  spent  several  years  in  the 
bank,  threatened  to  withdraw  unless  certain  improve- 
ments were  made.  At  last  the  old  banker  consented 
to  have  plans  drawn  up  by  an  architect  to  bring  the 
building  up  to  date.  The  new  layout  provided  for 
remodeling  the  entire  interior,  including  marble  wains- 
coting, a tile  floor,  attractive  decorations,  new  lighting 
fixtures  and  furniture,  separate  cages  for  the  tellers, 
a room  for  the  bookkeepers,  and  finally  a space  near 
the  entrance  for  the  desks  of  the  officers.  It  also 
provided  for  a new  front. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  alterations  was 
about  $7,000  and  the  old  banker’s  approval  was 
secured  only  after  much  argument.  He  was  also 
induced  to  authorize  the  installation  of  time-saving 
devices  like  coin  changers,  adding  machines,  and  so  on. 

Within  a year  after  these  improvements  were  made, 
the  deposits  showed  the  greatest  growth  in  the  history 
of  the  bank,  and  a large  part  of  this  increase  was 
traceable  to  the  attractive  banking  room  where 
customers  could  be  waited  on  much  more  conveniently 
and  satisfactorily  than  before. 

Thus  the  importance  of  the  banking  layout  can  not 
be  overestimated  for  it  evidently  has  much  to  do 
with  the  growth  of  deposits  under  normal  conditions. 
This  chapter  suggests  how  any  banker  may  take  stock 
of  the  arrangement  of  his  institution  and  make  any 
improvement  worth  while. 


CHAPTER  VI 


MAINTAINING  THE  BUILDING  EFFECTIVELY 


GROWING  bank  which  had  closed  a 30-year 


lease  on  an  attractive  corner  building  in  the 


business  district,  later  tried  to  buy  the  property 
from  the  owner.  He  refused  to  sell  it  at  any  price. 
The  officers  of  the  bank  then  explained  to  him  the 
need  of  certain  repairs  and  improvements,  but  he 
refused  to  make  them,  claiming  that  the  proposed 
expenditure  was  unwarranted.  Even  when  the  bank 
officials  offered  to  do  the  work  at  their  own  expense, 
he  protested,  on  the  ground  that  his  taxes  would  be 
raised  if  the  value  of  the  building  were  increased. 

It  was  not  until  after  many  conferences  had  been 
held  that  the  owner  finally  gave  his  consent  to  the 
improvements.  The  bank  agreed  to  spend  $40,000  on 
this  work,  with  the  understanding  that  all  of  the 
permanent  installations  were  to  revert  to  the  owner 
at  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 

“We  have  been  located  on  the  one  site  for  several 
years ” said  the  banker,  “and  we  were  considered 
fixtures  on  this  corner.  We,  therefore,  concluded  that 
the  $40,000  expenditure  for  improvements,  even 
though  it  did  not  actually  become  a permanent  pos- 
session of  ours,  was  nevertheless  a good  investment, 
since  it  enabled  us  to  beautify  our  quarters  and  give 
better  service  to  our  customers — all  of  which  meant 
greatly  increased  revenue.  ” 

While  this  experience  shows  what  can  be  done 
sometimes  to  increase  profits  by  remodeling  a building 
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under  difficulties,  it  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
looking  ahead  in  planning  the  business  so  that  repairs 
and  remodeling  can  be  done  under  the  most  advan- 
tageous conditions.  Incidentally  it  points  to  the 
wisdom  of  obtaining  title  to  a valuable  site  or  at  least 
a long  lease  on  it  under  favorable  terms. 

The  repair  and  maintenance  of  the  building,  then, 
is  secondary  only  to  the  selection  of  the  site,  and  the 
commercial  life  of  the  structure  is,  therefore,  a problem 
that  deserves  careful  consideration.  Usually  this 
commercial  life  may  be  termed  as  the  period  during 
which  the  building  yields  an  adequate  return  in  rent 
or  its  equivalent  in  satisfactory  service.  When  this 
condition  ceases  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  re- 
construct or  remove  it,  caution  should  be  exercised 
in  adopting  plans  for  the  work.  Ordinarily  it  requires 
about  one-third  the  cost  of  a new  building  to  make 
satisfactory  changes  in  an  old  one,  and  even  then  it  is 
almost  always  difficult  to  obtain  results  that  pay. 

As  the  structural  life  of  the  average  building  is 
greater  than  its  commercial  life  so  structural  depre- 
ciation is  less  than  commercial  depreciation.  Thus, 
a bank  building  which  would  be  serviceable  under 
ordinary  conditions  for  100  years  and  depreciate  about 
1%  a year  may  be  commercially  useful  perhaps  for  a 
period  of  40  years  or  less.  The  average  allowance  for 
depreciation  should,  therefore,  be  about  2J^%.  This 
depreciation  will  be  normal  until  the  building  becomes 
unsuited  to  the  section  or  requires  extensive  repairs, 
and  then  the  ratio  will  rapidly  increase. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average  structural  life 
of  a well-built  bank  building  is  150  years  and  the 
percentage  of  average  annual  depreciation  is  .83%. 
The  commercial  life  of  the  building  depends  to  a great 
extent,  of  course,  on  the  location.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  average  structural  life  of  cheap  brick  buildings  in 
which  numerous  small  banks  around  the  country  are 
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housed  is  from  40  to  50  years  and  the  rate  of  depre- 
ciation is  2.25%.  It  is  apparent  from  a comparison 
of  these  figures  that  the  greater  value  from  an  invest- 
ment viewpoint  is  in  the  high-class  building  in  a good 
location.  The  maintenance  and  repairs  are  less  in 
proportion,  even  granting  that  the  cheaper  buildings 
are  not  allowed  to  deteriorate  unnecessarily. 

HERE  IS  AN  IMPORTANT  FACTOR  WHICH  HAS  CONSIDERABLE 
BEARING  ON  EFFECTIVE  MAINTENANCE 

Permanency  of  location,  no  doubt,  has  considerable 
bearing  on  the  average  maintenance  expense  of  a bank 
building.  This  has  to  be  taken  into  account.  As 
, communities  become  established,  certain  districts  tend 
to  a greater  degree  of  permanency  than  others,  espe- 
cially in  the  financial  sections,  like  La  Salle  Street, 
Chicago,  or  Broad  and  Wall  Streets,  New  York.  It  is, 
therefore,  highly  probable  that  the  commercial  life  of 
buildings  in  these  sections  will  increase  and  that  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  make  excessive  allowances  to 
offset  rapid  commercial  depreciation. 

When  a bank  building  approaches  the  close  of  its 
term  of  commercial  use,  its  rental  value  naturally  will 
be  less  than  it  would  were  a more  suitable  structure 
erected  on  the  site.  The  items  of  repairs  and  depre- 
ciation also  represent  such  significant  financial  charges 
in  the  old-fashioned  building  that,  if  the  structure  is 
to  provide  satisfactory  revenue  and  service,  they  must 
be  carefully  watched. 

Not  long  ago  a Michigan  bank  which  had  occupied 
one  building  for  35  years  decided  it  would  be  advisable, 
instead  of  putting  up  a new  structure  or  changing 
the  location,  to  make  extensive  repairs  and  necessary 
improvements  to  meet  existing  needs.  While  the  work 
was  going  on,  the  bank  transacted  its  business  in  a 
store  a few  doors  away.  The  basis  and  the  outcome 
of  this  work  is  best  explained  by  the  cashier  of  the 
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bank,  who  says:  “The  last  few  years  that  we  were 
in  the  old  building,  we  were  constantly  tinkering  with 
it  to  keep  it  in  repair.  The  windows  were  loose  and  it 
was  difficult  to  keep  the  place  warm  in  cold  weather. 
We  never  could  keep  it  clean.  We  did  not  install  any 
time-saving  devices  and  we  did  not  try  to  improve 
the  appearance  of  our  lobby,  because  we  realized  that 
the  effort  would  be  useless  unless  we  completely 
remodeled  the  interior. 

“After  the  work  we  started  we  encountered  many 
unexpected  problems.  In  fact,  we  were  tempted  to 
change  the  plans  entirely  and  build  anew  from  the 
ground  up  in  order  to  escape  the  depreciation  charge 
and  the  repairs  that  usually  burden  an  old  structure. 
We  continued,  however,  on  the  remodeling  lines 
originally  planned.  While  we  thus  beautified  our 
banking  room,  we  are  nevertheless  still  called  upon 
from  time  to  time  to  make  various  repairs  on  the  much- 
used  quarters,  especially  on  the  mechanical  plant, 
including  the  boilers,  the  water  and  steam  pipes,  the 
wiring,  the  batteries,  and  so  on.” 

The  greater  necessity  for  repairs,  then,  on  even  a 
remodeled  old  building  is  worth  keeping  in  mind, 
when  considering  improving  your  present  structure. 
Probable  repairs  and  depreciation  are  too  often  over- 
looked, especially  when  considering  plans  to  rebuild, 
for  mechanical  appliances,  like  buildings  themselves, 
have  a much  shorter  commercial  than  structural  life. 
Inventions,  improvements,  and  deterioration,  neces- 
sitate quite  frequently  the  substitution  of  superior 
machinery  and  fixtures. 

It  is  estimated  that  a combined  structural  and 
commercial  depreciation  of  from  7%  to  10%  a year 
should  be  charged  off  on  the  mechanical  plant  of  the 
ordinary  bank  building.  The  importance  of  this  book 
procedure  is  readily  apparent.  For  instance,  given  an 
ordinary  plant  of  this  sort,  costing  20%  of  the  total 
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building  expense,  and  carrying  a depreciation  of  7% 
to  8%  a year,  the  building  alone  would  depreciate 
annually  about  2%,  and  the  rate  of  depreciation  on 
the  combined  structure  and  plant  would  be  increased 
probably  more  than  3%. 

In  the  volume  of  this  series  on  Accounting  and 
Costs,  the  necessity  of  checking  the  depreciation  item  is 
emphasized  in  detail,  as  well  as  the  expense  of  main- 
tenance and  repairs.  Maintenance  includes  the  pro- 
tection of  the  building  from  ordinary  wear  and  tear. 
This  naturally  requires  repairs.  The  repairs  in  the 
various  types  of  bank  buildings  vary  greatly  according 
to  use  and  tenancy.  Thus  the  maintenance  and  repairs 
in  a combined  office  and  bank  building  are  higher  than 
in  an  exclusive  bank  building.  The  cost  of  the  repairs 
is  sometimes  based  on  the  rent  and  sometimes  on  the 
cost  of  the  building.  The  first  method  is  usually  found 
to  be  the  most  effective.  The  percentage  of  building 
repairs  and  improvements  based  on  the  estimated 
gross  rental  varies  from  5%  in  a large  fireproof  building 
to  14%  in  an  antiquated  non-fireproof  structure. 
It  is  further  estimated  that  the  repairs  necessary  to 
keep  a bank  building  in  proper  condition  during  the 
first  half  of  its  commercial  life  will  average  from  5% 
to  15%  of  the  gross  income.  Allowances  for  repairs 
should  include  the  structural  depreciation  of  the 
building,  such  as  repainting,  reroofing,  replacing  worn 
and  damaged  woodwork,  floors,  and  so  on.  As  indicated 
in  the  volume  on  Accounting  and  Costs,  the  item  of 
repairs  is  but  one  of  many  expenses  necessary  in  the 
operation  of  the  bank  building.  Others  are  taxes, 
fire  insurance,  labor  for  cleaning,  and  supplies  for 
heating  and  lighting. 

From  this  chapter  it  is  apparent  that  the  wisdom 
used  in  locating,  building,  and  maintaining  suitable 
banking  quarters  will  have  a wide  influence  on  repairs, 
remodeling,  and  maintenance  expense. 


PART  II 


PLANNING  THE  INTERIOR 


CHAPTER  VII 


HOW  TO  PLAN  THE  LOBBY  TO  INSURE 
BEST  RESULTS 

WHILE  it  undoubtedly  depends  largely  on  the 
officers  of  a bank  whether  the  majority  of  the 
business  people  of  the  community  call  it 
“my  bank”  or  not,  yet  beyond  question  the  appear- 
ance of  the  building  and  the  arrangement  of  the  lobby 
exert  an.  important  influence,  too.  Customers  like 
“their  bank”  not  alone  because  the  officers  are  courte- 
ous and  attentive.  They  boost  for  it  because  it 
looks  like  a bank  and  has  a pleasant,  convenient 
lobby  in  which  to  transact  business. 

No  one  is  interested  in  bringing  a friend  to  a bank 
that  has  a dingy,  unattractive  lobby.  It  is  difficult 
to  become  enthusiastic  over  anything  mediocre. 
That  is  why  bankers  have  devoted  so  much  attention 
to  planning  the  lobby  of  their  institutions.  And 
today  progressive  banks  east,  west,  north,  and  south 
are  studying  the  question  of  how  to  make  the  lobby 
an  auxiliary  to  bring  in  more  business. 

Investigation  shows  that  a great  many  bankers 
recognize  the  necessity  of  a bright,  well-arranged  lobby, 
regardless  of  what  the  resources  of  an  institution  may 
be,  or  how  old  and  intrenched  in  the  confidence  of 
the  community  it  may  have  become.  Especially  is 
this  true  in  localities  that  fluctuate  in  population. 
Newcomers  may  not  be  so  impressed  with  the  age 
of  the  bank  as  with  the  progress  it  has  made.  This 
is  evidenced  often,  investigation  indicates,  by  new 
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or  remodeled  buildings  that  include  an  inviting  lobby. 
Time  was  when  the  topsy-turvy  corner  grocery  served 
its  purpose,  but  today  its  interior  has  to  reflect  an 
attractiveness  that  invites  trade.  And  so  evidently 
it  is  with  the  bank.  The  old,  cramped,  dingy  lobby 
is  giving  way  to  an  interior  that  makes  a customer 
proud  of  his  bank.  In  this  volume  are  illustrated 
several  lobbies  that  have  attracted  business.  (See 
Figures  22,  26,  27,  36,  37,  44,  and  45). 

First  of  all  a lobby  should  be  easily  accessible. 
This  is  a prime  requisite.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
any  customer  or  stranger  being  delayed  by  the  inability 
quickly  to  find  his  way  straight  into  the  bank.  Long, 
unnecessarily  winding  stairways,  confusing  doors  and 
entrance  ways,  especially  where  a bank  is  located  in 
an  office  building,  and  all  other  obstacles,  should  be 
avoided.  It  is  a question,  too,  whether  a banking 
lobby  should  be  located  on  a second  floor.  It  pays, 
bankers  have  found,  as  pointed  out  in  other  chapters 
of  this  book,  to  analyze  this  problem  thoroughly. 
Of  course,  in  a building  where  there  are  elevators  and 
where  competition  is  not  a strong  influence,  it  is 
often  safe  to  have  a second  floor  banking  room.  Rents, 
however,  affect  this  question.  In  small  cities  or 
outlying  districts  where  ground  values  are  low,  it  is 
always  wise  to  have  the  main  banking  room  on  the 
ground  floor,  with  as  few  steps  as  possible  into  it. 

“It  is  surprising/’  says  a Middle- western  banker, 
“how  many  elderly  people  make  frequent  visits  to 
the  bank.  Some  of  them  have  told  me  they  like  our 
banking  room  because  it  is  right  off  the  street.  T 
don’t  like  to  climb  stairs/  remarked  an  old  woman 
to  me  one  day.  ‘ That’s  why  I started  coming  here.’ 
Her  account  is  quite  profitable.” 

A bank  obviously  sells  service  to  its  customers  and 
every  factor  that  will  encourage  their  business  helps 
that  much  to  build  up  the  bank.  A lobby  should 
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express  real  warmth.  Even  if  the  floors  are  stone 
and  the  pillars  marble  there  are  ways  often  to  give 
a welcoming  touch  to  the  main  floor.  For  instance  a 
Western  bank  has  a display  of  ferns  and  flowers 
grouped  in  the  center  of  the  lobby.  The  colors  of 
the  blossoms  light  up  the  room  and  suggest  the  proper 
welcome.  Other  banks  that  have  given  attention 
to  these  ideas  have  potted  palms  or  other  foliage 
placed  at  intervals  to  present  an  artistic  showing. 

LITTLE  COURTESIES  LIKE  THOSE  DESCRIBED  HERE  MAKE  CUS- 
TOMERS FEEL  AT  EASE,  AND  ARE  ALWAYS  APPRECIATED 

The  effect  of  warmth  and  comfort  is  often  gained, 
too,  by  the  window  and  artificial  lighting.  If  this  is 
soft  and  pleasing,  the  customer  unconsciously  feels 
closer  to  the  institution.  Comfortable  seats  con- 
veniently placed  also  afford  a real  welcome  to  the 
visitor  or  customer.  Investigation  shows  that  this 
feature  is  frequently  overlooked,  especially  in  the 
small  bank.  Comfortable  seats  are  essential  for 
any  bank.  It  is  awkward  at  best  for  a customer,  and 
particularly  a woman,  to  stand  while  waiting  to  inter- 
view an  officer,  or  for  any  other  reasons.  Whether 
or  not  a bank  has  a rest  room  for  women,  it  should 
have  seats  for  visitors  to  drop  into  easily.  Their 
location  has  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  bank, 
because  bank  interiors  are  so  varying.  However,  a 
seat  of  any  sort  should  be  within  plain  view  of  any 
one  wishing  to  rest  for  a few  moments. 

One  small  bank  has  a long  comfortable  bench  just 
at  the  right  of  the  entrance  way.  A wall  projection 
into  the  lobby  makes  it  possible  to  do  this.  Where 
officers’  desks  are  just  inside  the  door,  however,  this 
obviously  would  be  impracticable.  A number  of 
banks  with  plenty  of  lobby  space  have  two  or  perhaps 
three  seats  at  intervals  along  the  center  of  the  room. 
In  some  instances  these  are  backed  up  by  seats  facing 
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the  other  way.  A few  banks  visited  during  the  course 
of  the  investigation  for  this  series  of  books  use  chairs, 
placing  them  in  unobtrusive  corners  of  the  lobby. 

How  important  is  this  problem  is  illustrated  by  the 
experience  of  a Western  bank  located  in  a farming 
community.  The  town  afforded  few  places  of  amuse- 
ment and  fewer  stores  having  accommodations  for 
visitors  or  customers.  Farmers  would  often  come  to 
town  with  their  wives  and  children  and  transact 
business  with  the  bank.  In  warm  weather  the  family 
could  wander  about  town  or  remain  in  the  rig  or 
wagon  outside,  while  the  farmer  attended  to  his 
business.  But  in  colder  weather  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  come  in  and  stand  while  he  made  his  deposit 
or  negotiated  a loan.  Sometimes  there  was  an  extra 
chair  or  two  inside  the  officers*  railings.  Sometimes 
there  wasn’t. 

The  lobby  was  small,  but  the  officers  resolved  to 
provide  a little  more  comfort  for  these  “ waiters.” 
They  therefore  put  a double-facing  seat  fairly  near 
the  door  and  in  the  center  of  the  room.  It  crowded 
a little,  but  the  welcome  of  the  upholstery  as  one 
entered  the  door  overbalanced  the  necessity  of  walking 
around  the  additional  piece  of  furniture.  The  results 
were  immediate.  Women  who  had  never  been  seen 
in  the  bank  before  began  coming  in  with  their  hus- 
bands. Savings  accounts  began  to  increase  and  the 
welcoming  seat  actually  became  a business-getter. 
This  nucleus  of  greater  service  inside  the  bank  later 
resulted  in  a remodeling  period  which  included  meeting 
rooms  for  both  men  and  women. 

As  soon  as  a bank  is  large  enough  an  information 
desk  in  the  lobby  helps  to  make  customers  or  strangers 
feel  at  home.  Of  course,  in  a small  community  where 
the  population  changes  very  little,  an  information 
clerk  may  be  considered  unnecessary.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  always  ordinary  questions  which  a 


Figure  26:  A quiet  elegance  is  expressed  in  the  architecture  and 

arrangement  of  this  lobby,  only  a corner  of  which  is  seen.  Although 
the  bank  is  large,  the  officers  keep  in  close  contact  with  customers  by 
having  their  desks  in  the  open  space  just  to  the  left  of  the  entrance. 


Figure  27:  All  the  cages  in  this  bank  are  enclosed  by  an  open  grating 

instead  of  by  glass,  which  permits  a closer  contact  with  customers,  as 
pointed  out  on  page  84.  Note  the  comfortable  settee  toward  the  rear. 


Figure  28:  This  rear  view  of  a row  of  tellers’  cages  in  one  bank  shows 

some  of  the  time-saving  and  protective  devices  which  help  to  make  up 
its  modern  equipment.  The  doors  all  close  and  lock  automatically. 
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bright  girl  can  be  trained  to  answer  and  which  often 
take  up  the  time  of  busy  officers.  In  one  bank  this 
clerk  is  able  to  answer  inquiries  and  handle  a great 
deal  of  clerical  work  besides.  She  has  a convenient 
“pit,”  railed  in  and  equipped  with  a desk,  so  that 
she  can  take  care  of  card  work  and  other  matters 
satisfactorily.  Her  desk  is  directly  in  front  of  the 
door  and  back  about  20  feet.  Other  instances  of 
examples  of  information  desk  plans  are  given  in  the 
volume  on  Executive  Control. 

Writing  desks,  of  course,  should  be  nearest  to  the 
various  tellers’  wickets.  Their  number  and  location 
also  depends  on  the  size  and  arrangement  of  the  lobby. 
One  interesting  example  of  a practical  and  artistic 
desk  is  shown  in  Figure  47.  Note  how  the  stationery 
is  arranged  in  openings  below  the  glass  top. 

ARTISTIC  SIGNS  ARE,  OF  COURSE,  ALWAYS  DESIRABLE,  BUT 
LEGIBILITY  IS  MORE  ESSENTIAL  THAN  ART 

Still  another  point  often  overlooked,  in  both  large 
and  small  banks,  is  the  value  of  clear,  prominent  signs 
designating  the  various  departments,  windows,  and 
desks.  In  the  attempt  to  make  lobbies  artistic,  they 
sometimes  lose  some  of  their  utility.  Dull,  fancy 
lettering  over  a window,  that  nobody  can  read  easily, 
is  useless.  All  lettering  should  have  practical  value. 
Experience  shows  that  much  greater  service  is  afforded 
customers  and  much  less  time  is  lost  waiting  on  them, 
where  the  signs  are  plain,  clear,  and  prominent.  A 
number  of  banks  have  electric  signs,  calling  attention 
to  the  deposit  vault  and  the  savings  department,  and 
which  serve  their  purpose  admirably. 

To  many  people,  more  often  to  women,  the  windows 
and  cages  of  a bank  are  more  or  less  confusing.  A 
practical  method  of  lettering  windows  and  depart- 
ments helps.  It  also  is  important  to  have  the  name- 
plates of  the  various  officers  easily  readable. 
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In  general,  a lobby  should  be  attractive  and  yet 
entirely  useful.  It  should  suggest  no  air  of  mystery, 
but  should  offer  every  utilitarian  convenience  for 
the  service  of  each  customer.  If  possible,  it  is  always 
well,  as  recommended  elsewhere  in  this  volume, 
to  have  the  open  spaces  for  officers’  desks  near  the 
front,  so  that  the  cold,  severe  appearance  suggestive 
of  strength,  will  not  intrude  upon  the  customer’s 
sensibilities.  Especially  is  this  important  in  smaller 
banks  where  the  personal  element  is  so  strong. 

In  some  banks  the  officers’  desks  run  the  length 
of  one  side  of  the  lobby,  while  the  tellers’  windows  are 
on  the  other  side.  Here  again,  however,  the  general 
shape  and  size  of  the  building  governs  the  arrange- 
ment best  suited  to  each  individual  bank. 

The  executive  offices  and  clerical  cages  of  most 
banks  are  located  either  on  one  or  two  sides  of  the 
lobby.  There  is,  however,  another  arrangement  used 
by  some  banks,  which  places  the  officers  and  cages  in 
the  center  of  the  room.  This  idea  has  proved  worth 
while  for  an  Iowa  bank.  Its  chief  value  lies  in  the 
concentration  of  all  departments  in  one  area,  thus 
expediting  the  work  from  one  department  to  another. 
Fewer  employees  can  handle  the  bookkeeping,  the 
transit,  and  the  window  duties.  In  front  are  the 
desks  of  the  officers.  They  can  greet  every  one  who 
enters  the  bank  and  at  the  same  time  survey  every- 
thing going  on  at  all  the  windows,  desks  and  machines. 

The  only  objection  made  to  this  arrangement  is 
that  it  possibly  depreciates  the  service  to  customers. 
For  instance,  if  a depositor  has  business  to  attend  to 
at  wickets  on  opposite  sides  of  the  lobby  it  necessitates 
walking  a considerable  distance.  However,  in  this 
bank,  business  has  constantly  grown.  There  has  been 
no  adverse  comment  from  customers.  In  fact,  with 
the  wickets  facing  outward,  customers  have  all  the 
advantage  of  light  from  the  windows. 
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A bank  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  crowding 
as  much  as  possible  during  rush  periods.  Many  banks 
that  keep  open  on  Saturday  evenings  find  it  difficult  to 
handle  the  business  satisfactorily  and  give  good  service. 
The  congested  appearance  is  distracting,  too,  to  the 
employees  waiting  on  customers. 

HERE  IS  HOW  ONE  BANK  MADE  PROVISIONS  TO  HANDLE 
EVENING  CROWDS 

At  one  bank  the  Saturday  night  crowds  grew  until 
there  would  be  150  people  in  the  lobby  at  one  time. 
Even  at  ordinary  times  the  comparatively  small  space 
would  be  congested.  To  obviate  this,  the  bank 
moved  the  savings,  real  estate  and  bond  departments 
into  the  basement,  where  they  fitted  up  attractive 
quarters  and  installed  15  new  wickets  to  take  care  of 
customers  quickly.  The  change  relieved  the  main 
floor  of  the  crowded  condition  so  that  the  commercial 
business  could  be  handled  promptly.  This  was 
essential  because  a number  of  merchants  who  kept 
open  Saturday  nights  would  often  come  in  with  their 
own  deposits. 

The  stairway  to  the  basement  floor  was  put  in  at 
the  entrance  vestibule  and  was  made  long  enough  to 
make  the  steps  easy  for  women  to  climb.  Several 
months  before  the  new  floor  was  opened  up,  a large 
canvas  sign  was  placed  conspicuously  in  the  lobby, 
announcing  the  putting  in  of  “ fifteen  more  windows’’ 
to  improve  the  bank’s  service.  This  not  only  pre- 
pared the  savings  depositors  for  the  new  arrangement 
but  served  to  advertise  the  growth  of  the  institution. 
The  announcement  also  included  an  appreciation  to 
all  customers  of  their  continued  business. 

It  is  interesting  to  relate  the  attitude  of  this  banker 
toward  expensive  fixtures.  He  is  opposed  to  tying 
up  any  more  money  in  improvements  than  is  con- 
sistent with  good  service  and  convenience.  Instead 
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of  spending  a lot  of  money  on  this  change,  he  put  in 
simple,  light,  mahogany  fixtures  and  plate  glass  win- 
dows for  the  cages. 

“If  we  find  our  building  too  small  after  10  or  25 
years  we  can  put  up  a new  one  and  not  feel  that  we 
have  expended  too  much  on  the  old  one,”  he  says. 

In  considering  fixtures  for  the  lobby  the  ideas  of 
light  and  warmth  should  be  considered.  For  instance 
a Rochester  bank  that  has  limited  natural  light  has 
all  its  desks  enameled  white.  This  is  an  unusual 
finish  for  a bank  and  it  makes  a decided  impression 
on  any  one  who  enters  for  the  first  time.  The  effect, 
however,  is  pleasing,  for  the  white  serves  to  brighten 
up  the  lobby. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


PLACING  AND  EQUIPPING  CAGES  FOR  MOST 
EFFECTIVE  SERVICE 


THE  arrangement  of  cages,  partitions  and  wickets 
primarily  contemplates  utility  and  safety — which 
include  service  to  customers.  Too  much  em- 
phasis cannot  be  laid  on  the  careful  planning  of  the 
various  bank  cages,  their  location,  and  their  physical 
structure.  This  chapter,  therefore,  by  illustrations 
and  examples  of  what  other  banks  have  done  to  get 
the  best  results,  will  describe  more  specifically  some 
of  the  plans  that  have  proved  satisfactory. 

The  location  of  the  cages  is  obviously  the  first  step 
to  consider.  They  should,  above  all,  be  easily  acces- 
sible both  to  customers  and  to  the  clerical  depart- 
ment— to  customers,  because  the  bank  should  have 
in  mind  the  service  it  ought  to  give;  to  the  book- 
keepers, because  it  enables  employees  to  look  up  and 
report  quickly  to  the  tellers  on  any  items  and  also 
expedites  putting  through  the  checks  and  transit 
items.  Messenger  service  between  tellers  and  clerical 
departments  is  thus  practically  eliminated. 

Investigation  indicates  that  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory arrangements  is  to  have  the  note  teller’s  cage 
just  to  the  rear  of  the  executive  offices.  In  this  way 
the  cashier  or  other  officer  easily  passes  an  approved 
note  through  to  the  teller  so  that  a customer  may 
quickly  be  taken  care  of.  Just  beyond  the  note  teller 
are  the  paying  and  receiving  tellers’  cages.  Then  come 
miscellaneous  windows,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
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bank.  One  Michigan  institution  has  the  cages  for  its 
savings  tellers  located  on  the  side  of  the  lobby  opposite 
to  the  commercial  tellers  and  up  just  as  near  to  the 
front.  This  of  itself  is  a very  satisfactory  layout, 
because  it  puts  savings  on  a par  practically  with  the 
commercial  business.  The  savings  deposits  have 
increased  perceptibly  since  the  present  plan  was 
adopted  and  not  a little  of  the  increase  is  ascribed  to 
having  the  savings  wickets  easily  accessible. 

Many  banks,  of  course,  have  savings  departments 
but  they  are  located  often  in  odd  corners  and  out  of 
the  way  places,  usually  to  the  rear  of  the  building. 
This  banker  says  that  some  banks  lose  good  savings 
accounts  simply  because  they  do  not  have  the  windows 
prominently  located.  If  the  savings  accounts  are 
handled  in  a separate  room  or  on  a different  floor, 
the  problem  varies  with  the  individual  plan.  The 
point  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  savings  accounts  give  a 
certain  stability  to  a bank  and  that  the  savings  wickets 
should  be  placed  in  unobstructed  view,  where  they 
constantly  invite  business. 

Whatever  the  arrangement  of  cages,  it  is  essential 
to  have  a passage  way  behind  them  so  that  both 
officers  and  bookkeepers  have  free  access  to  them,  or 
vice  versa.  Modern  architecture  has  devised  various 
types  of  cages  and  many  have  merit  in  conformity 
with  the  general  style  of  the  building.  Many  banks 
have  adopted  the  steel  grating  for  cages  and  partitions 
wherever  practicable  because  they  insure  greater 
safety,  do  not  seriously  obstruct  the  sight,  and  afford 
a better  circulation  of  air. 

For  a small  bank  the  grating  has  sometimes  proved 
its  value  over  the  glass  partition  because  of  the  added 
personal  touch  possible  between  customer  and  officer 
(Figure  27).  The  plate  glass  impedes  a natural  con- 
versational contact  through  the  cage,  while  the  grating 
permits  it.  For  instance,  a teller  may  be  waiting  on 


Figure  29:  This  light,  well-equipped  credit  office  is  located  conve- 

niently near  the  directors’  room.  Special  information  frequently  re- 
ferred to  is  filed  in  the  wide,  roomy  drawers  of  the  credit  manager’s  desk. 


Figure  30:  This  directors’  room,  you’ll  agree,  has  a more  home-like 

appearance  than  many  one  is  accustomed  to  see.  Bankers  find  that 
it  pays  to  make  the  directors’  quarters  just  as  inviting  as  possible. 
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Figure  31:  The  interior  of  these  cages  suggests  the  completeness  of 

equipment  essential  for  tellers  under  modern  time-saving  conditions. 
Note  the  double  window  plan  of  the  unit  system  described  on  page  89. 


Figure  32:  Here  is  another  interior,  showing  how  one  bank  provides 

its  workers  with  modern  equipment,  even  to  individual  safes  for  books 
and  papers.  These  safes,  it  has  been  found,  help  to  conserve  time. 
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a line  of  customers.  If  he  has  to  confine  his  welcome 
to  the  depositor  just  in  front  of  the  wicket,  his  oppor- 
tunity to  greet  others  in  the  line  is  lost.  But  with 
only  the  grating  between  he  can  often  say  a pleasant 
word  to  the  others,  can  keep  them  from  becoming 
impatient  while  waiting,  and  even  answer  a question 
or  two  that  may  automatically  eliminate  some  of  those 
in  line,  who  had  no  actual  business  to  perform.  An 
officer  can,  in  fact,  keep  closer  to  his  customers. 

All  cages  should  have  small  openings  at  the  sides  and 
back  to  put  papers,  drafts,  checks  and  memoranda 
through  (Figure  28).  A part  of  this  equipment  is  the 
steel  baskets  which  prevent  papers  passed  through 
from  falling  and  becoming  scattered  about.  Some 
banks  include  telephone  equipment  which  is  pivoted 
so  that  it  may  be  turned  about  for  use  of  the  teller 
in  either  cage.  The  wicket  window,  of  course,  should  be 
on  hinges  so  that  it  can  be  unlocked  and  opened  when 
necessary.  The  opening  at  the  bottom  should  be  large 
enough  to  pass  packages  of  dollars  through. 

INVESTIGATION  INDICATES  THAT  BANKS  SHOULD  HAVE  ENOUGH 
CAGES  FOR  SUBSTITUTES  DURING  RUSH  HOURS 

Bankers  generally  favor  individual  cages  for  those 
officers  who  handle  the  money.  In  even  the  smallest 
bank  this  plan  is  usually  recommended.  It  safe- 
guards the  bank’s  funds,  protects  the  honest  employee 
and  discourages  both  carelessness  and  dishonesty. 
No  employee  should  be  permitted  to  handle  another’s 
cash  or  to  take  care  of  it  jointly.  For  this  reason, 
investigation  indicates,  every  bank  should  have  at 
least  two  completely  partitioned  cages.  This  allows 
for  a substitute  or  an  additional  teller  in  rush  hours 
or  at  lunch  time.  Each  teller,  then,  is  responsible  for 
his  own  cash.  Many  larger  banks,  particularly,  are 
very  rigid  in  following  this  rule.  There  is  no  reason, 
however,  why  it  should  not  be  just  as  important  for 
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all  banks.  The  work  can  be  checked  more  easily 
and  misunderstandings  are  less  likely  to  occur. 

If  a bank  is  not  large  enough  to  warrant  putting 
in  more  than  two  regular  cages,  it  is  often  satisfactory 
to  have  the  note  teller  handle  deposits  in  rush  hours. 
Frequently  the  discounting  routine  is  not  sufficient 
to  take  the  time  of  one  man,  which  allows  the  teller 
to  help  the  regular  teller  or  take  over  all  his  work  at 
lunch  time.  Bankers  are  planning  their  cages,  either 
when  building  or  remodeling,  to  allow  for  substitutes 
in  rush  hours  without  disturbing  the  cash  of  any 
regular  teller.  The  cashier  or  any  other  officer  trained 
in  window  work  thus  can  quickly  substitute  if  necessary 
and  not  be  involved  with  any  other  employee’s  cash 
or  items.  Many  teller’s  cages  are  now  provided  with 
telautograph  equipment  which  enables  them  to  check 
up  an  account  without  delay  or  uncertainty  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  customer.  The  service 
connects  with  the  bookkeepers  who  can  immediately 
give  the  desired  information. 

An  Eastern  bank,  which  outgrew  its  space  has  its 
bookkeepers  on  the  second  floor  of  an  adjoining 
building.  This  inconvenience  is  greatly  lessened  by  the 
use  of  pneumatic  tubes. 

A number  of  larger  banks  have  adopted  to  advantage 
the  “unit”  system  for  tellers,  briefly  described  in 
Chapter  XIX  of  the  volume  on  Advertising  and 
Service.  Under  this  plan  a Western  bank  is  handling 
a much  larger  volume  of  business  with  less  labor,  in 
less  time  and  at  less  cost  than  previously.  At  the 
time  the  system  was  installed,  this  bank,  had  8,000 
accounts  with  individual  depositors  on  its  books,  the 
business  being  handled  by  three  receiving  and  two 
paying  tellers.  It  was  not  handled  satisfactorily, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  work  was  divided  alpha- 
betically. It  was  impossible  for  the  tellers  to  know  all 
the  depositors. 
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For  the  unit  system  the  bank  was  divided  into 
nine  sections — one  for  women  customers  exclusively, 
and  the  others  according  to  subdivisions  of  the  alphabet 
as  follows:  A-B,  C-D,  E-G,  H-K,  I^M,  N-R,  S,  T-Z. 
In  carrying  out  the  plan,  eight  cages  were  constructed 
on  one  side  of  the  bank,  the  women’s  department 
being  removed  for  convenience  to  another  location. 
Each  cage  was  made  the  same  size,  nine  feet  long  and 
six  feet  wide — a saving  in  space — with  two  windows 
in  each  at  the  counter  line,  one  marked  “ Teller”  and 
one  “ Assistant,”  (Figure  31)  with  a compartment 
back  of  each  cage  four  and  one-half  feet  wide  by  nine 
feet  long  for  a bookkeeper  to  handle  the  detailed 
ledger  containing  the  accounts  of  the  depositors  whose 
names  commence  with  the  letters  on  the  front  of  the 
cage.  This  enables  the  teller  or  his  assistant  to  secure 
information  quickly  regarding  any  account. 

A UNIT  SYSTEM  EQUALIZES  THE  WORK  OF  TELLERS,  AND  IS 
ALSO  A CONVENIENCE  TO  CUSTOMERS 

In  working  the  system,  the  amount  of  cash  necessary 
is  given  into  the  custody  of  each  teller  to  remain  in 
his  possession  and  under  his  control,  a coin  truck  being 
provided  for  each,  which  is  locked  and  wheeled  into 
the  coin  vault  at  night.  Each  morning  the  teller  takes 
the  truck  out  and  places  it  in  the  cage  under  the 
counter  where  a niche  has  been  provided  for  this 
purpose  between  the  teller’s  and  his  assistant’s  windows. 
Under  this  plan  both  the  teller  and  his  assistant  handle 
the  cash,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day’s  work  both  are 
required  to  count  it  and  initial  the  teller’s  sheet  which 
is  turned  in  to  the  auditor.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
auditor  to  count  the  cash  of  each  teller  at  irregular 
intervals,  not  more  than  six  days  apart,  and  turn  in  a 
report  of  his  findings  to  the  cashier. 

Specifically  the  advantages  of  the  plan,  as  tested 
out  by  this  and  other  banks,  are: 
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1.  The  personal  equation,  between  the  teller  and  his 
customers,  which  is  a very  important  factor,  as  the 
teller  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  acquire  a com- 
plete knowledge  of  from  one  to  two  thousand  accounts, 
as  well  as  the  personnel  of  the  depositors. 

2.  The  advantage  to  the  customer  of  transacting 
all  of  his  business  at  the  one  window  and  in  one  line. 

3.  The  equalizing  of  the  work  of  tellers.  Under 
the  usual  plan  of  having  separate  paying  and  receiving 
tellers,  the  paying  tellers  may  be  kept  exceedingly 
busy  in  the  morning  and  the  receiving  tellers  more 
than  crowded  before  closing  hours.  This  condition 
may  vary  according  to  the  character  of  the  accounts 
and  location  of  the  bank,  but  in  the  unit  system  the 
work  of  paying  and  receiving  will  equalize  itself. 

4.  Congestion.  The  formation  of  long  lines  before 
tellers’  windows  is  prevented,  thus  expediting  the 
transaction  of  business  and  avoiding  congestion. 

The  customer  falls  in  line  in  front  of  the  teller’s 
window.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  assistant  to  do  only 
such  work  as  the  teller  may  direct  and  he  takes  on  no 
business  of  his  own  initiative.  A lengthy  transaction 
with  a teller  creates  a long  line  in  front  of  his  window 
and  under  this  system  when  a customer  desires  an 
assortment  of  change  to  make  up  a payroll,  or  has  a 
long  list  of  items  on  a deposit  slip  to  be  checked  up, 
the  teller  passes  the  transaction  over  to  the  assistant, 
requesting  the  customer  to  step  to  the  next  window, 
thus  relieving  the  teller  of  the  transaction.  In  this 
way,  if  the  teller  uses  discretion,  he  can,  in  the  busy 
hours  arrange  so  that  there  is  a fast-moving  line  in 
front  of  his  window  and  a slow-moving  line  at  the 
assistant’s  window,  and  when  a customer  is  well  and 
promptly  served  he  is  not  apt  to  become  peevish.  If 
the  assistant  is  not  otherwise  employed,  he  is  kept 
busy  sorting  and  listing  items  for  the  bookkeepers  for 
entry,  or  for  distribution  to  other  departments. 
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5.  The  understudy  problem.  This  system  satis- 
factorily solves  the  problem  of  providing  a logical 
understudy  for  the  teller,  which  is  often  a perplexing 
problem  for  bankers.  With  this  system,  the  assistant 
gains  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  accounts  and 
customers  and  is  qualified  at  vacation  or  at  any  other 
time  to  take  the  place  of  the  teller. 

6.  Time  saving.  There  is  an  appreciable  advantage 
in  arranging  any  branch  of  operation  so  that  it  is  in 
immediate  control  of  the  operator.  The  time-saving 
devices  which  are  introduced  into  this  system  are 
important  as  everything  is  at  hand  and  there  is  much 
less  counting  and  sealing  of  packages,  because  the 
money  is  in  constant  circulation,  coming  in  and  going 
out  at  the  same  window. 

By  and  large,  no  detail  of  bank  planning  is  too  trivial 
to  overlook.  Competition  usually  demands  that  the 
best  arrangement  be  employed  to  handle  customers 
permanently  and  satisfactorily.  No  matter  how 
small  or  large  your  bank  may  be,  this  chapter  may 
suggest  some  plan  or  idea  that  will  help  accomplish 
the  day’s  work  better  at  less  expense  and  afford 
customers  more  complete  service. 


CHAPTER  IX 


WHAT  ABOUT  THE  EXECUTIVE  OFFICES? 

OVE  everything  else,”  says  a Michigan  bank 


president,  “we  aim  to  maintain  the  closest 


personal  contact  with  our  customers.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  bank,  this  is  indispensable  if  we 
are  going  to  serve  them  to  the  utmost.  For  this 
reason  our  offices  are  open  to  the  public  right  at  the 
entrance,  where  any  and  every  visitor  who  wishes  to 
may  speak  to  either  our  vice-president  and  cashier  or 
myself.  We  are  always  ready  to  serve  even  the 
humblest  caller. 

“The  ancient  idea  of  isolating  executives  in  a 
remote  corner  out  of  reach  and  view  has  no  place  here. 
We  want  to  meet  men  and  women  face  to  face  with- 
out barriers  or  restraint  of  any  sort.” 

This  view  apparently  covers  the  general  opinion  of 
progressive  bankers  on  the  best  location  and  arrange- 
ment for  the  offices  and  desks  of  executives.  And  as 
a proved  plan  it  has  won  and  kept  business,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  it  necessitates  probably  a sense 
of  self-denial  on  the  part  of  officers  who  would  ordi- 
narily choose  more  carefully  those  whom  they  would 
wish  to  interview.  Sometimes,  too,  it  means  giving 
up  minutes  that  seem  important  for  other  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  banks  are  selling  service  only, 
and  it  is  usually  the  banker,  who  can  always  grant 
an  interview  and  terminate  it  wisely  that  gets  the 
business  and  holds  it.  This  was  proved  in  the  case  of 
the  Middle-western  banker  mentioned  in  Chapter  III 
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of  the  volume  on  Management  and  Executive  Con- 
trol. Therefore,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  banking 
floor  the  executive  offices  are  placed,  investigation 
indicates,  they  should  be  open  so  that  a customer  will 
encounter  no  sense  of  coldness  or  lack  of  welcome. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  occasions  when  an  execu- 
tive must  take  part  in  conferences,  interviews,  or 
discussions  of  a confidential  nature.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  wise,  experience  shows,  to  have  rooms  par- 
titioned off  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  outside 
desks,  where  an  officer  can  discuss  private  business 
with  customers  or  other  officers.  Covering  this 
point  the  president  of  the  bank  cited  above  says: 

“We  are  always  ready  for  this  contingency,  because 
our  private  rooms  for  the  purpose  open  just  off  each 
of  our  in-the-open  quarters.  It  is  only  the  work  of 
a moment  to  step  into  these  rooms,  which  are  finished 
in  bronze  and  enclosed  above  the  window  line  by 
opaque  glass,  insuring  privacy,  while  at  the  same  time 
affording  plenty  of  light.  The  separate  offices  are 
primarily  for  the  convenience  of  customers  who  want 
to  take  up  confidential  business  and  the  plan  appeals 
to  them  because  of  its  simplicity. 

“There  are  no  serpentine  twists  to  our  service; 
we  hope  never  to  have  any.  Straight  lines  and  mutual 
time-saving  are  the  sort  of  ideas  that  busy  people 
want  put  in  practice,  and  we  believe  they  always  get 
them  here.  A double  office  arrangement  like  ours 
provides  exceptional  accessibility  for  the  routine 
transactions  and  equally  exceptional  privacy  for 
confidential  deals,  just  as  the  customer  may  desire.” 

Especially  in  small  banks  is  an  arrangement 
such  as  this  banker  describes  desirable,  for  it  affords 
the  officers  an  opportunity  to  welcome  all  their  cus- 
tomers under  circumstances  where  the  personal  touch 
means  so  much,  and  still  allows  privacy  for  all  trans- 
actions that  seem  to  require  it.  Smaller  communities 
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often  support  the  adage  that  “what  is  everybody’s 
business  is  nobody’s  business.”  Rumors  frequently 
spread  rapidly.  It  is  therefore  well  to  have  the 
private  rooms  for  customers  when  desired.  It  adds 
to  the  bank’s  satisfactory  service.  And  what  is 
true  here  is  equally  so  in  banks  of  any  size. 

In  one  bank  where  the  ground  space  is  limited,  the 
president  has  his  private  room  just  above  the  vesti- 
bule and  accessible  by  a stairway  leading  from  his 
open  office  at  the  front  of  the  bank.  This  arrange- 
ment has  a number  of  advantages.  It  affords  more 
ground  space  and  avoids  cramping  the  regular  offices 
or  the  lobby.  The  officers’  several  public  desks  are 
all  within  one  area  and  just  inside  a marble  railing. 
No  one  can  enter  the  bank  without  seeing  all  of  the 
officers,  providing  they  are  all  at  their  desks.  There 
is  an  air  of  spaciousness  to  the  whole  setting,  and  the 
outside  windows  lend  a cheery  appearance  to  the 
entire  lobby.  Just  opposite  to  the  officers’  “pen” 
is  the  women’s  department,  covering  identically  the 
same  space. 

IF  SPACE  IS  LIMITED,  THE  DETAILS  OF  THIS  MEZZANINE 
PRIVATE  OFFICE  PLAN  MAY  INTEREST  YOU 

Whenever  a customer  wants  to  discuss  a problem  in 
private  he  can  slip  through  the  gate  and  up  the  stair- 
way with  the  president,  without  a moment’s  delay  or 
possible  embarrassment.  The  upstairs  room  is  also 
cheery,  the  windows  being  clear  glass  and  looking  off 
to  the  street  or  surrounding  buildings.  The  walls 
are  adorned  with  appropriate  hangings  and  pictures. 
Besides,  an  alcove  door  opens  into  the  lobby  of  the 
bank  so  that  the  president  can  at  any  time  look  down 
and  see  how  everything  is  going  and  whether  others 
are  waiting  to  see  him.  It  furnishes  a convenient  and 
inoffensive  way  to  terminate  an  interview.  The 
room  has  its  advantages,  too,  for  special  quiet  work. 
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The  president  is  able  to  work  where  it  is  less  noisy 
and  where  the  air  is  fresh  and  helpful  for  close  appli- 
cation. Light,  too,  is  plentiful. 

The  officers  of  a larger  bank  in  Illinois  have  their 
desks  in  a large  open  space  at  the  front  of  the  bank. 
They  are  able  to  look  out  on  the  lobby  and  all  the 
remainder  of  the  bank.  As  there  is  less  of  the  per- 
sonal touch  here,  due  to  its  size,  the  customers  enter 
from  a short  stairway  in  the  center  of  the  lobby  so 
that  ordinarily  their  contact  with  the  executives  is 
not  quite  so  close.  On  the  other  hand,  any  one  who 
wishes  may  approach  the  officers.  There  is  not  even 
a railing  to  separate  the  visitor  from  the  executive 
he  may  wish  to  see.  Each  officer  has  a private  room 
for  dictation,  interviews,  or  other  confidential  busi- 
ness. Each  room  is  just  off  the  main  space  and  the 
doors  are  located  so  that  the  officers  can  step  imme- 
diately from  the  desk  into  the  private  room.  This 
arrangement  has  proved  unusually  valuable  in  serving 
customers  and  getting  a maximum  of  daily  work  done. 

Many  banks,  both  large  and  small,  have  the  double 
plan  of  outside  and  inside  desks.  The  spaces  are 
arranged,  of  course,  somewhat  according  to  ground 
floor  space,  proportion,  and  street  frontage.  The  aim 
always  is  to  expedite  the  work,  while  offering  customers 
every  facility  for  attending  to  their  business.  The 
plans  shown  herewith  indicate  several  satisfactory 
arrangements. 

Some  banks  have  gone  to  extremes  to  place  their 
offices  in  the  “ front  ranks. ” For  instance,  one 
medium-sized  bank  has  its  executives  lined  up  right 
across  a portion  of  the  lobby  while  the  wickets  run 
along  one  side  of  the  building  some  distance  from  the 
entrance,  which  is  located  at  the  corner  just  in  front 
of  these  officers.  Under  this  plan  the  depositors 
cannot  get  to  the  wickets  without  going  close  by  the 
executives’  desks.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
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check  up  accurately  on  the  value  of  such  personal 
contact.  It  is  a fact,  however,  that  this  bank  has 
greatly  increased  its  business  in  the  face  of  close  com- 
petition with  other  banks,  practically  all  of  which  are 
larger. 

The  location  of  the  directors’  room  of  a bank  is 
obviously  not  as  important  a problem  from  the  stand- 
point of  service  as  that  of  the  officers’  desks.  Yet  for 
utility’s  sake  it  is  essential  to  place  the  room  where 
any  officers  who  may  be  directors  can  easily  with- 
draw and  get  to  their  desks  for  any  unexpected  im- 
portant business  that  may  come  up.  It  is  also  wise, 
investigation  indicates,  to  locate  the  conference  office 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  credit  department,  so  that 
additional  information  on  any  policy  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  discount  committee  may  be  instantly 
available  (Figure  29).  However,  these  are  merely 
suggestions.  Often  the  discount  committee  handles 
every  problem  connected  with  credits,  and  frequently, 
too,  the  physical  problems  of  arrangement  make  very 
little  choice  available  for  the  location  of  the  directors’ 
room.  However,  it  should  be  inviting,  pleasant,  light 
and  well  ventilated.  Experience  shows  that  directors 
sometimes  do  not  attend  meetings  as  often  as  they 
should.  Pleasant  surroundings,  some  bankers  believe, 
actually  act  as  an  incentive  to  impel  directors  to 
attend  conferences.  (See  Figure  30). 

The  directors  of  one  bank  in  Michigan  meet  in  a 
room  at  the  rear  of  the  second  floor,  reached  quickly 
by  an  electric  elevator.  “This  room,”  says  the  presi- 
dent, “is  spacious  enough  for  all  our  sessions,  being 
17  feet  in  width  by  28  feet  in  length.  We  have  paneled 
this  room  full  height  in  American  walnut,  and  the 
ornamental  plastered  ceiling  is  well  matched  in  rich- 
ness by  lighting  fixtures  and  furnishings  of  good  taste. 
The  ample  fireplace  at  this  entrance  end  of  the  room 
is  faced  with  fine  green  Maryland  marble,  and  gives 
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a human  atmosphere  to  the  room  quite  in  keeping 
with  its  dignity/ 7 

A certain  smaller  bank  in  the  Middle  West  also  has 
its  directors’  room  on  the  second  floor  over  the  vesti- 
bule. It  is  light  and  airy  and  accessible  by  a stairway 
leading  from  the  officers’  area  below. 

Some  still  smaller  banks  have  a directors’  room 
adjoining  the  president’s  office,  which  frequently  is  a 
convenient  arrangement,  while  sometimes  a room  in 
the  rear  is  reserved  for  the  purpose. 

A handsome  directors’  room  for  a bank  in  a small 
community  often  is  a business  builder.  The  directors 
themselves  take  pride  in  attending  meetings  in  a room 
that  equals  in  dignity  and  setting  that  of  the  finest 
city  banks.  They  usually  like  to  bring  all  of  their 
friends  in  to  see  where  the  directors  decide  on  bank 
policies.  Depositors,  too,  are  frequently  impressed 
on  being  shown  the  bank’s  inner  sanctum.  They  take 
a greater  pride  in  “My  bank”  and  bring  their  friends 
in  to  get  acquainted.  These  are  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  directors’  room  can  be  capitalized. 

IN  SOME  COMMUNITIES  DIRECTORS’  ROOMS  MAY  BE  CAPITALIZED 
BY  ENCOURAGING  THE  PUBLIC  TO  VISIT  THEM 

Proof  of  this  is  shown  in  the  development  of  an 
Iowa  bank  following  the  completion  of  its  new  build- 
ing. The  directors  evidenced  great  pride  in  the  fine 
structure  but  their  chief  interest  after  all  centered  in 
the  beautifully  equipped  directors’  room.  It  gave 
them  a new  vision  of  their  opportunities  and  respon- 
sibilities. They  took  an  entirely  new  brand  of  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  bank.  They  brought  in  friends, 
showed  them  through  the  handsome  new  building 
and  made  depositors  out  of  many  of  them.  They 
visited  the  bank  often,  and  gave  the  officers  the 
kind  of  help  and  cooperation  they  had  never  dared 
hope  for. 
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This  bank  is  located  in  a farming  town  of  less  than 
5,000  and  some  of  the  directors  are  or  have  been 
farmers.  Their  influence  in  building  up  business  is 
therefore  important.  The  experience  in  this  instance 
shows  that  most  men  appreciate  their  responsibilities 
more  in  high-class  surroundings,  just  as  women 
appreciate  a more  complete  sense  of  home. 

Directors*  rooms  should  be  placed  where  absolute 
privacy  is  assured  and  wdiere  the  members  of  the 
board  know  they  can  express  themselves  frankly. 
A progressive  Middle-western  bank  has  had  its  board 
room  made  soundproof  in  construction.  It  can  be 
entered  by  only  one  door.  There  are  but  two  ways 
of  reaching  this  entrance  from  the  bank  proper,  both 
safeguarded  by  passing  through  working  quarters. 
The  room  itself,  the  walls,  ceilings,  decorations,  wall 
panels,  curtains  and  draperies,  all  were  carefully 
planned  and  designed  in  complete  harmony  of  design 
and  color  scheme,  and  the  furniture  carries  out  this 
same  harmony.  The  chairs  and  table,  for  instance, 
are  in  keeping  with  t/he  walls  and  ceiling.  In  other 
words,  board  rooms  should  be  attractive  without 
being  extravagantly  equipped. 

Officers  and  directors,  after  all,  are  the  guns  behind 
the  business  and  it  is  well  to  consider  how  they  can 
accomplish  the  most  for  the  success  of  the  bank. 
Undoubtedly  their  quarters — location  and  equipment 
— have  much  to  do  with  the  progress  of  any  institu- 
tion, whether  its  capital  is  $25,000  or  $5,000,000. 


CHAPTER  X 


WHAT  TO  CONSIDER  IN  PLANNING  THE  VAULTS 

BANK  buildings  are  so  varied  in  their  structure 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  outline  any  definite 
policy  covering  the  type  and  the  location  of 
vaults  and  safes  to  insure  the  best  results.  Mainly,  of 
course,  it  is  essential  to  protect  both  the  bank’s  funds 
and  books  and  customers’  valuables.  A number  of 
banks  have  gained  this  end  to  their  entire  satis- 
faction, which,  obviously  is  the  test.  What  other 
banks,  therefore,  have  found  worth  while  should  help 
bankers  generally  to  proceed  most  wisely  in  taking 
up  this  problem. 

Thus,  it  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  describe 
the  success  some  banks  have  had  with  certain  vault 
installations,  both  for  regular  bank  activities  and  for 
customers’  safe  deposits.  To  begin  with,  let  us  take 
up  the  subject  of  the  regular  bank  vaults.  The  first 
question  that  probably  arises  is:  where  shall  they  be 
located?  Small  banks  ordinarily  have  only  the  one 
money  vault  which  houses  also  important  papers  and 
supplies.  In  small  cities  and  towns  space  is  not  so 
valuable  but  that  the  vault  can  usually  open  into  the 
main  banking  floor  at  the  rear.  The  general  arrange- 
ments and  wickets  makes  the  back  of  the  bank  the 
logical  place  normally  for  all  vaults  and  safes  except, 
perhaps,  the  safe-deposit  vault,  which  sometimes  is 
located  near  the  front  of  the  lobby. 

When  space  is  limited,  however,  the  placing  of  the 
money  vault  and  the  supply  vault  becomes  a greater 
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problem.  A Middle-western  suburban  bank  finds  it 
satisfactory  to  have  the  safe-deposit  vault,  as  well  as 
the  money  vault,  at  the  rear  of  the  main  banking  floor, 
while  the  supplies  are  housed  in  a concrete  vault  in  the 
basement.  One  walks  directly  from  the  lobby  into  the 
door  of  the  safe-deposit  vault,  so  that  customers  can 
attend  to  their  wants  easily  without  going  up  or  down 
stairs.  Just  behind  this  vault  and  entered  by  a door 
from  the  transit  department  is  the  money  vault.  It 
is  protected  by  all  of  the  best  devices  against  burglary 
or  looting  of  any  sort,  and  is  both  safe  and  convenient. 

A larger  bank  in  a Western  city  found  it  necessary 
to  locate  its  vaults  in  the  basement,  where  they  are 
quickly  accessible  by  an  electric  elevator  and  a wide 
stairway.  Where  space  is  at  a premium,  even  in  a 
small  city,  this  plan  might  be  advisable.  In  this 
bank,  the  cash  and  security  vault,  16  feet  6 inches 
square  inside  measurement,  stands  in  a pit  3 feet 
6 inches  deep,  and  is  carried  on  legs  or  piers,  with  open 
space  surrounding  it  at  the  top,  at  the  bottom,  and 
on  all  sides.  The  pit  is  lined  with  white  matter  tile, 
and  a series  of  mirrors  are  so  arranged  as  to  reflect 
the  bottom  of  the  vault.  The  coin  and  safe  deposit 
vaults  are  of  heavy  brick  and  concrete  construction, 
reinforced  with  double  rows  of  steel  rods  and  railroad 
iron  and  lined  with  alternate  layers  of  chrome  and 
Bessemer  steel.  The  walls  of  these  vaults  are  elec- 
trically protected  by  a system  of  lead-covered  cables 
imbedded  in  the  cement,  which,  with  the  electrical 
protection  of  the  vault  doors,  makes  the  system  com- 
plete, and  affords  adequate  protection  against  every 
known  method  practiced  by  burglars.  This  system 
is  connected  with  the  office  of  the  chief  of  police  and 
any  tampering  with  the  vault  walls  or  doors  sounds 
the  alarm  at  police  headquarters,  as  well  as  at  the  bank. 

The  coin  vault  has  three  compartments,  one  for 
reserve  cash,  one  for  bonds  and  securities,  and  a large 
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compartment  for  the  tellers’  “omnibuses”  containing 
their  current  funds.  All  of  the  equipment  of  these 
vaults  is  hand  draw-filed  finish. 

A new  feature  has  been  introduced  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  door.  The  emergency  door,  which 
is  usually  to  be  found  on  one  end  of  a vault  is  in- 
corporated in  the  door  proper,  economizing  space  and 
eliminating  a point  of  weakness  in  construction.  Both 
doors  are  operated  by  separate  time  locks. 

The  book  vault  is  usually  large,  the  extreme  dimen- 
sions being  42  by  46  feet.  It  is  equipped  with  all  of  the 
modern  filing  devices  and  shelving  to  properly  contain 
the  past  files  as  well  as  the  current  and  future  files 
of  the  bank.  All  of  these  vaults  have  tile  floors. 

AN  INSTANCE  WHERE  A BANK  HAS  BOTH  ITS  MONEY  VAULTS 
AND  DEPOSIT  VAULTS  IN  THE  BASEMENT 

An  Eastern  bank  also  has  its  money  vault  as  well 
as  safe  deposit  vault,  in  the  basement.  The  money 
vault  is  massively  built  with  a number  of  individual 
safes  ranged  along  the  wall,  each  distinct  from  the 
other  and  each  having  its  own  combination  by  which 
it  is  opened.  All  coin  is  wheeled  to  the  elevator  on 
trucks  by  the  tellers,  lowered  to  the  basement  floor, 
and  wheeled  along  the  corridor  to  this  vault,  where 
each  coin  custodian  opens  his  own  safe  and  carefully 
deposits  his  currency  inside.  With  every  teller  made 
responsible  for  his  own  funds  and  each  man’s  safe 
combination  different  from  his  neighbor’s,  the  security 
of  the  bank’s  currency  is  automatically  put  beyond 
human  interference.  The  safe-deposit  vault  is  built 
according  to  standard  fire-and-theft-proof  designs 
making  it  safe  for  customers’  valuables  against  fire, 
burglary,  and  other  dangers. 

In  considering  the  construction  of  a vault,  the 
protective  feature  should  take  precedence.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  insurance  rates  advance  as 
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the  risk  increases.  The  safe  or  vault  that  combines 
as  near  as  is  humanly  possible  the  burglar-  and  fire- 
proof features,  in  the  long  run,  is  the  least  expensive, 
because  the  insurance  rates  necessary  to  pay  year 
after  year  are  at  the  minimum  figure.  Investigation 
shows  that  the  first  expenditure,  even  if  large,  is  worth 
while  if  the  vault  conforms  properly  in  size  to  the 
bank’s  business. 

The  question  of  locks  for  safes  and  vaults  is  of 
supreme  importance.  A number  of  banks,  both 
medium-sized  and  large,  have  found  the  self-operating 
time-combination  locks  best  adapted  to  the  protective 
function  of  the  business.  The  bank,  as  every  one 
recognizes,  is  the  custodian  of  the  people’s  money 
and  as  such,  its  officers  have  their  responsibility  in 
providing  the  best  safeguards.  It  is  the  custom  of 
some  bank  presidents  to  place  a record  of  all  the 
combinations  under  seal  in  the  vaults  of  some  other 
bank  or  safe  deposit  company.  The  combination 
vault  doors  should  have  double  sets  of  locks,  so  if  one 
gets  out  of  order  the  doors  can  be  opened  by  using 
the  other.  When  combination  locks  are  given  to 
locksmiths  to  clean  and  repair,  the  president  should 
change  the  combination  before  they  are  used  again. 
This  destroys  the  value  of  any  information  the  lock- 
smith may  have  gained. 

It  is  necessary  to  watch  a combination  lock  that 
it  does  not  change  its  own  combination. 

Usually  it  is  considered  ill-advised  to  have  one  man 
know  the  entire  combinations  of  the  safe  or  the  vault. 
Burglars  might  capture  such  an  officer  and  make  him 
open  the  vault.  Some  banks  cannot  open  their  vault 
without  the  assistance  of  several  men,  each  of  whom 
knows  only  a part  of  the  combination. 

It  probably  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  every  bank 
that  can  possibly  afford  it  should  have  a private  watch- 
man to  sleep  near  the  door  of  the  money  vault,  if  not 


Figure  33:  Safe-deposit  vaults,  as  this  illustration  points  out,  can 
express  strength  and  solidity,  and  still  not  present  too  formidable  an 
appearance.  Here  carpets  and  the  arched  entrance  modify  the  severity. 


Figure  34:  Desks,  partitioned  off  like  these,  in  many  instances  ade- 

quately serve  the  purpose  of  booths  for  safe-deposit  box  holders.  This 
has  been  found  especially  true  for  customers  who  are  in  a hurry. 
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Figure  35:  Just  inside  the  entrance  of  the  Bank  of  Sheboygan,  (Wis- 

consin) are  the  desks  of  its  two  chief  officers.  Plenty  of  daylight  and 
air  reach  the  desks  from  the  overhead  lighting  and  ventilating  system. 


Figures  36  and  37:  The  open  area  in  the  center  of  the  bank  at  the 

left,  three  floors  of  which  are  shown,  simplifies  the  daytime  lighting 
problem.  The  other  interior,  with  its  high  ceiling,  has  many  advantages. 
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to  remain  awake  on  duty  for  regular  trips  over  the 
bank’s  property,  just  as  many  factories  do.  The 
proper  alarm  systems  and  other  necessary  provisions 
should  be  made  to  back  up  the  watchman’s  work. 
Of  course,  only  the  most  trustworthy  man  should  be 
taken  on  for  these  duties,  because  the  temptation 
may  perhaps  come  to  prove  unfaithful. 

Let  us  consider  now  a little  more  in  detail  the 
problem  of  the  safe-deposit  vault.  Care  is  necessary 
at  the  start  to  choose  a vault  of  the  proper  size.  The 
population,  the  general  field  and  the  type  of  customers 
and  prospects  should  be  analyzed  carefully.  If  you 
expect  the  community  to  grow,  you  will  want  to  put 
in  a vault  sufficient  to  allow  for  this  increased  trade 
over  a period  of  perhaps  10  to  25  years,  according  to 
conditions.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  folly,  experience 
shows,  to  invest  in  too  large  a vault,  necessitating  not 
only  too  great  an  initial  investment  but  also  an  expen- 
sive interest  and  depreciation  charge,  and  a high  rate 
of  insurance. 

Having  determined  on  a suitable  size,  however,  it 
is  then  necessary,  unless  already  decided  by  the  size 
and  the  space  in  the  bank,  to  settle  upon  the  location 
of  the  vault.  Where  the  business  is  large  enough  and 
sure  enough  to  warrant  it,  a basement  vault  is 
often  satisfactory  and  sometimes  necessary  because  of 
limited  space.  • Investigation  indicates  that  the  ground 
floor  vault  has  the  advantage  under  many  conditions 
and  in  many  banks.  Even  bankers  who  have  had  to 
content  themselves  with  basement  vaults  frequently 
confess  their  partiality  for  the  main-floor  safe- 
deposit  department.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this 
is  cited  in  the  volume  on  Executive  Control.  It  occa- 
sionally enables  the  bank  to  reduce  labor  expense  by 
having  the  vault  attendant  or  custodian  handle  other 
clerical  work  as  well.  The  advantage  of  holding  the 
cost  of  service  to  the  minimum  means  much  over  a 
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period  of  years.  The  saving  runs  into  hundreds  of 
dollars.  Another  advantage,  too,  of  the  main  floor 
installation  is  that  it  is  more  easily  accessible  to  renters, 
as  already  pointed  out. 

“ While  space  limitations  compelled  us  to  put  our 
safe-deposit  vaults  in  the  basement,”  says  a Michigan 
banker,  “I  believe  the  ideal  arrangement  is  to  have 
them  on  the  main  floor.  Some  of  our  elderly  customers 
object  to  going  downstairs,  and  we  have  no  elevator 
to  accommodate  them.  A few  renters  have  gone  to 
another  bank  that  operates  on  the  ground  floor.  We 
overcome  some  opposition  by  having  the  stairway 
leading  to  the  basement,  located  just  beyond  the 
entrance  door  so  that  just  as  you  come  in  the  first 
thing  that  strikes  your  eye  is  the  stairway  and  the 
lettering  indicating  ‘safe-deposit  vaults.7” 

THIS  BANK  FOUND  THAT  BASEMENT  DEPOSIT  VAULTS  AND 
STORAGE  ROOMS  WERE  WELL  RECEIVED  BY  CUSTOMERS 

Says  a Western  banker:  “We  put  in  a safe-deposit 
department  not  long  ago,  and  because  of  our  crowded 
condition  we  had  to  install  the  vault  and  booths  in  the 
basement.  As  the  stairs  run  down  from  the  center 
of  the  lobby,  we  have  encountered  no  objection  to 
the  arrangement  and  the  department  has  proved 
exceedingly  profitable.  At  one  side  of  the  vault  is  a 
special  storage  room  for  trunks  and  other  valuables  of 
customers.” 

This  bank  is  located  in  a city  of  about  45,000.  It 
has  considerable  competition,  but  is  an  old-line  bank 
and  stands  high  in  the  community  and  in  all  the 
surrounding  farm  territory.  Apparently,  the  down- 
stairs location  of  the  boxes  does  not  detract  from  its 
profits,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  banks  in  the 
same  city  have  ground-floor  vaults.  Sometimes  the 
personnel  of  the  officers  and  the  general  service  afforded 
counteracts  other  inconveniences.  Then  again,  the 
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nature  of  the  business  structures,  the  stores  and  so  on, 
may  make  it  natural  for  people  to  go  up  and  down  a 
flight  of  stairs  without  fatigue.  In  fact,  downtown 
city  banks  often  flourish  when  located  on  the  second 
floor.  Usually  clerks  attend  to  making  deposits  and 
taking  care  of  the  ordinary  business  transactions  at 
the  bank  so  that  the  upstairs  location  does  not  detract, 
provided  the  officers  can  at  all  times  render  favorable 
service.  One  large-city  bank  has  all  of  its  safe-deposit 
vaults  on  the  ground  floor,  while  its  commercial 
business  is  transacted  on  the  second. 

What  should  a safe-deposit  vault  cost?  As  pointed 
out  earlier  in  the  chapter,  it  depends  on  the  size  and 
quality.  As  an  illustration,  however,  which  may  be 
suggestive  to  other  bankers  who  are  figuring  on  similar 
equipment,  it  is  interesting  to  give  the  figure  for  an 
up-to-date,  complete  installation  made  not  long  ago 
in  a Southern  bank.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
this  price  must  have  been  influenced  to  some  extent 
by  war  conditions.  Costs  in  times  of  peace  might 
have  varied  from  the  amount  given. 

The  whole  vault  is  the  work  of  an  old-line  company 
and  is  modern  in  every  respect.  It  contains  slightly 
over  2,000  deposit  boxes  of  convenient  size,  which 
occupy  about  two-thirds  of  the  space,  the  remainder 
being  used  for  vestibule  room.  At  one  end  are  com- 
partments for  the  money  and  collateral  belonging  to 
the  bank.  This  whole  installation  cost  $32,000. 
The  boxes  are  not  all  rented,  but  the  growth  of  the 
bank  is  expected  easily  to  take  care  of  this  lack. 

Keeping  a check  on  the  business  of  the  vault  is  also 
important.  One  Middle-western  bank  that  does  a 
large  business  has  a monthly  check  up.  The  auditor 
proves  the  cash  receipts  and  compares  these  figures 
with  the  boxes  shown  to  have  been  rented.  This  gives 
an  accurate  line  on  the  earnings  of  the  department 
and  affords  positive  proof  of  the  number  of  boxes  in  use. 
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This  is  made  doubly  sure  by  a periodical  check  up  on 
the  outstanding  keys,  which  are  counted  at  least 
four  times  a year.  In  this  way  the  officers  can  see 
whether  any  boxes  are  in  use  that  are  not  being  paid 
for,  or  whether  any  mistakes  or  errors  have  been  made. 

Another  bank  in  the  West  keeps  tab  on  every  box, 
the  renter  of  which  has  failed  to  renew  or  return  the 
key,  by  pasting  a piece  of  white  paper  on  the  little  door. 
Then  should  one  of  these  customers  return  later,  the 
delinquency  automatically  comes  to  the  attention  of 
the  girl  in  charge  of  the  vault.  This  enables  the 
cashier  to  get  the  rentals  brought  up  to  date.  When- 
ever a new  renter  takes  an  old  box  or  whenever  any 
one  loses  a key,  the  bank  has  the  lock  shifted  to  some 
other  box  so  that  the  interchange  will  prevent  any 
wrongful  use  of  a box.  Simply  shifting  locks  to  other 
sections  of  the  vault  instead  of  buying  new  ones 
means  a worth-while  saving. 

How  to  handle  unused  vault  space  is  sometimes  a 
problem.  An  Illinois  bank  which  installed  a vault 
with  a view  to  preparing  for  future  expansion,  put  in 
only  the  number  of  boxes  immediately  required  and 
then  partitioned  off  the  extra  space  by  fitting  into 
the  vault  corridor  a handsome  mirror.  This  arrange- 
ment made  the  vault  attractive  and  enabled  the 
bank  to  leave  this  space  unfinished  until  needed. 

“ Older  people,”  says  another  banker,  “ especially 
appreciate  having  an  experienced  attendant  to  help 
them.  We  have  a man  who  has  been  with  us  many 
years  and  he  is  really  an  asset  in  building  safe-deposit 
business.  He  always  is  in  readiness  to  help  any 
holder  of  a box.  We  have  safety  deposit  customers 
who  have  been  on  our  records  for  more  than  a quarter 
of  a century.  Some  of  the  old  people  like  to  fondle 
their  precious  papers  and  jewels  and  frequently  drop 
in  here.  It  seems  that  they  like  to  feel  that  this  is  a 
business  which  demands  their  attention.  Many  of 
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them  are  feeble,  a lot  of  them  forgetful.  One  day  an 
old  gentleman,  who  had  been  saving  his  money  for  a 
long  time,  came  in  and  wanted  to  get  into  his  vault. 
The  attendant  escorted  him  to  the  box  and  helped 
him  to  open  it;  then  he  took  him  to  one  of  the  small 
private  rooms  where  the  customer  locked  himself  in. 
A little  while  later  he  came  out  and  wanted  to  lock  up 
the  papers  again.  The  attendant  helped  him.  We 
always  have  the  small  rooms  inspected  immediately 
after  they  have  been  used  to  see  that  nothing  has  been 
overlooked  or  lost.  The  custodian  was  surprised 
this  time  to  find  a bulky  envelope  on  the  floor  of  the 
room  used  by  the  old  man.  It  contained  $3,400  in 
currency.  We  notified  the  man  immediately  and  he 
came  back  to  the  bank.  At  our  suggestion  he  deposited 
the  money  with  us  for  safe  keeping,  expressing  gratitude 
that  it  was  not  lost.” 

how  ma’ny  private  booths  should  be  provided  for 

SAFETY-DEPOSIT  RENTERS  ? 

In  establishing  a safe-deposit  business,  it  is  well  to 
have  sufficient  booths  and  rooms  for  the  accom- 
modation of  customers.  Some  banks,  investigation 
shows,  have  vaults,  but  scarcely  any  available  place 
for  renters  to  go  over  their  papers  in  private.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  small  banks.  Some  of  them  have 
only  a small  desk  out  in  the  lobby.  This  really  is  not 
enough.  It  is  not  affording  adequate  service.  Every 
bank,  no  matter  how  small,  should,  if  it  rents  safe- 
deposit  boxes,  have  at  least  one  convenient  enclosed 
booth  for  the  use  of  customers.  Two  would  be  still 
better,  for  at  a busy  time  some  customer  might  have 
to  wait.  These  rooms  should  have  a shelf  desk, 
plenty  of  light  and  ventilation,  and  should  be  equipped 
with  a spring  lock,  operated  by  the  occupant  from 
the  inside,  but  accessible  from  the  outside  only  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  attendant,  who  would  carry  the  key. 
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By  having  an  automatic  closing  spring  on  the  door, 
it  will  shut  and  lock  when  the  customer  leaves.  Thus 
if  any  one  forgets  any  valuables,  the  attendant  finds 
them  before  any  one  can  take  them  wrongfully.  This 
plan  is  adapted  to  both  large  and  small  banks. 

Booths  should  be  located  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
vault,  so  that  customers  do  not  have  to  carry  their 
boxes  far.  “Our  coupon  booths  are  too  far  away,” 
says  a Southern  banker  whose  private  rooms  are 
across  a wide  corridor  from  the  door  of  the  vault. 
“We  find  that  renters  do  not  want  to  take  the  time 
to  get  to  them.  This,  of  course,  makes  it  inconvenient 
for  them  sometimes.” 

A certain  Middle-western  bank,  besides  having  a 
number  of  coupon  booths,  also  is  equipped  with  three 
large  payroll  rooms,  each  10  by  15  feet.  These  rooms 
are  used  by  a number  of  firms  to  make  up  their  pay- 
roll conveniently. 

Rates  to  be  charged  for  boxes  vary  considerably 
with  the  population  of  the  town  or  city,  the  size  of  the 
bank  and  the  boxes,  and  the  type  of  community. 
For  instance,  a successful  city  bank  in  Indiana  has 
boxes  renting  from  $4  to  $40  annually.  The  average 
box  of  many  banks  rents  for  $3.  One  bank  in  a city 
of  $40,000  in  a farming  community  rents  its  smallest 
boxes  for  $1  a year,  but  it  rents  a lot  of  them.  Like 
other  charges,  these  have  to  be  settled  upon  from  a 
business  standpoint  of  a reasonable  profit,  after 
investment,  depreciation,  and  daily  costs  have  been 
accurately  figured. 

The  basis,  then,  for  satisfactory  vault  service  both 
to  the  bank  and  to  customers  is  found  in  the  first  place 
in  the  correct  sort  of  installation.  For  this,  the  ideas 
presented  here  should  offer  profitable  suggestions. 


CHAPTER  XI 


SELECTING  AND  INSTALLING  EFFECTIVE  LIGHTING, 
HEATING,  AND  VENTILATION 


BANK  building  may  be  beautiful  to  look  upon, 


impressive  to  contemplate,  and  entirely  fire  and 


burglar  proof.  Yet,  if  it  falls  short  of  the 
requirements  for  light,  heating,  and  ventilation,  it 
is  almost  sure  to  find  its  profits  much  lower  in  pro- 
portion than  its  neighbor’s,  with  modern  equipment 
of  this  sort. 

Poor  ventilation  and  inadequate  heating  facilities 
invariably  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  employees. 
A small  saving  in  one  direction,  investigation  indicates, 
is  bound  to  result  in  a greater  labor  expense.  In  other 
words,  if  ventilation  and  heating  is  stinted,  you  are 
going  to  pay  that  much  more  for  services  rendered 
by  employees.  And  the  work,  too,  is  likely  to  be 
below  the  proper  standards.  Tests  have  proved  this 
to  be  true.  Similarly,  employees  are  less  accurate  and 
suffer  from  eye  strain  when  the  lighting  is  poor. 
Therefore,  special  attention  should  be  given  to  these 
three  problems  by  every  banker,  even  if  he  has  only 
one  or  two  helpers.  Hundreds  of  bankers  have  found 
that  it  pays. 

A Wisconsin  banker  who  had  gone  into  con- 
veniently arranged  new  quarters  discovered  when  the 
fall  weather  came  that  the  banking  room  was  stuffy. 
His  workers  complained.  Their  work  was  more 
labored  and  often  they  had  to  work  half  an  hour  or  so 
overtime  to  finish  the  routine  that  had  taken  no  extra 
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time  before.  The  banking  room  was  small,  with  only 
a ventilator  in  the  top  section  of  the  front  window. 
In  the  rear  of  the  vault,  reached  by  a long  corridor 
was  the  directors’  room.  It  was  lighted  and  ventilated 
by  a large  upper  window.  The  cashier  of  the  bank 
experimented  by  fastening  open  the  door  into  the 
directors’  room  and  opening  the  window.  Beneficial 
results  were  immediate.  The  opening  was  far  enough 
from  the  main  room  not  to  produce  a direct  draft  or 
chill  the  atmosphere,  and  yet  it  created  a circulation 
of  air  that  freshened  the  whole  working  force.  After 
that  there  was  no  more  overtime  work  and  the  routine 
was  disposed  of  more  satisfactorily. 

This  simple  incident  illustrates  the  value  of  proper 
ventilation.  Many  banks,  in  the  planning  of  new 
buildings  or  remodeling  old  quarters,  have  seen  its 
importance  and  have  provided  for  it  adequately. 

A Western  bank  has  equipped  its  new  building  with 
a special  ventilating  and  heating  system  because  its 
officers  know  that  such  installation  pays,  both  for 
employees,  and  customers’  comfort.  The  ventilating 
and  heating  is  accomplished  by  forced  draft.  The 
fresh  air  comes  from  the  top  of  the  building  through 
an  intake  shaft  6 by  9 feet;  is  forced  through  a water 
veil  at  a high  velocity,  which  eliminates  all  the  dirt; 
is  then  bombarded  against  bafflers,  which  eliminates 
the  moisture  and  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  air 
to  72  degrees.  It  is  then  forced  into  the  room  through 
ornamental  registers  located  nine  feet  above  the  floor. 
In  cold  weather  the  air  passes  over  steam  coils  to  bring 
it  to  the  required  degree  of  temperature.  Another 
system  exhausts  the  air  at  the  floor  line,  passing 
through  tunnels  under  the  basement  floor  and  dis- 
charging it  at  the  top  of  the  building  opposite  to  the 
fresh-air  intake.  Some  of  these  tunnels  are  large 
enough  to  drive  a span  of  horses  through  and  there  is 
a complete  change  of  air  every  10  minutes. 
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Plans  somewhat  similar  are  used  in  a number  of 
other  banks,  both  large  and  small.  The  size  of  the 
installation  and  the  total  cost  depends,  of  course,  on 
requirements.  A small  bank’s  expenditure  is  relatively 
less  than  that  of  a larger  institution.  The  main  thing 
is  to  make  the  banking  room  comfortable.  The  results 
in  banks  where  tests  have  been  made  prove  the  value 
of  a suitable  installation.  Occasionally  the  natural 
ventilation  of  portions  of  the  bank  may  be  sufficient. 
In  that  case,  the  installation  may  be  abbreviated, 
thus  saving  considerable  initial  and  monthly  expense. 
For  instance,  an  Eastern  bank  found  that  the  blower 
system  was  necessary  only  for  the  bookkeepers’  room, 
where  it  was  put  in  with  favorable  results. 

A PNEUMATIC-TUBE  SYSTEM  HELPED  TO  SOLVE  THIS 
BANK’S  LIMITED-SPACE  PROBLEM 

In  planning  a department,  the  necessity  of  having 
ample  room  for  all  those  required  to  work  in  it  should 
always  be  kept  in  mind.  If  a space  is  overcrowded 
it  is  then  difficult  to  ventilate  it  satisfactorily,  even 
with  special  systems.  Overcrowding  defects  should 
be  remedied,  even  at  the  temporary  price,  at  least, 
of  considerable  inconvenience.  An  Eastern  bank 
found  this  to  be  true.  The  congested  conditions  which 
existed  made  it  impossible  to  get  the  work  out  in  good 
order.  Therefore,  the  officers  leased  a spacious  room 
on  the  third  floor  of  an  adjoining  building  and  trans- 
ferred the  bookkeepers  to  it.  Telautograph  installa- 
tion, together  with  pneumatic  tubes,  as  described  in 
a previous  chapter,  counteracted  the  loss  of  time 
involved  in  handling  the  work  due  to  the  distance  of 
the  bookkeepers  away  from  the  main  floor.  The 
change  made  a great  improvement  in  the  work  of  all 
employees  and  proved  a wise  move. 

A number  of  banks  have  open  grates  which  help  to 
purify  the  air  and  enhance  the  circulation.  Any 
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equipment  that  tends  toward  keeping  the  air  fresh  is 
a time  saver.  It  automatically  speeds  the  work  and 
makes  employees  more  alert. 

Heating  plants  vary  widely  and  each  bank  must 
necessarily  choose  the  equipment  best  suited  to  its 
requirements.  Some  of  the  main  points  to  watch  are 
wise  distribution,  even  and  correct  temperature,  and 
continuous  heat.  A great  many  banks  are  heated  by 
the  building  plant  which  houses  them,  but  banks  with 
their  own  heating  problem  to  solve  should  be  sure  the 
heating  apparatus  is  the  right  size  and  that  all  de- 
partments will  be  taken  care  of  adequately,  even  in  the 
extreme  cold  weather.  Cold  fingers  in  a bank  just 
about  obstruct  all  of  the  work.  That  is  why  heating 
and  ventilation  should  be  so  thoroughly  considered. 

The  problem  of  lighting  covers  a broad  field.  Out- 
side and  inside  effects,  decorative  features,  and  practical 
utility,  all  have  to  be  settled  in  properly  equipping 
a bank.  Those  banks  which  are  so  strategically 
located  as  to  have  daylight  for  most  of  the  work  have 
somewhat  less  to  consider  than  those  artifically 
illuminated.  However,  there  is  always  the  night  work 
and  electric  advertising  effects  to  take  into  account. 
Therefore,  for  any  bank,  the  subject  of  lighting  is 
highly  important.  The  needs  both  of  the  employees, 
who  are  doing  close  work  and  the  depositors,  who  are 
really  guests  of  the  bank,  have  to  be  carefully  analyzed. 
Then  the  advertising  value  of  illumination  looms  as  a 
feature  to  be  given  thoughtful  attention. 

First  let  us  take  up  the  subject  of  interior  lighting. 
This,  of  course,  is  of  first  importance,  for  on  it  depends 
at  some  times  the  very  existence  of  the  institution. 
Every  successful  bank  manager  is  interested  in  getting 
light  into  the  dark  corners  and  lighting  large  areas 
economically  and  effectively.  A proper  distribution 
of  light  over  the  desks  and  in  the  cages  helps  to  keep 
the  working  force  in  the  mood  to  give  agreeable  service 


Figure  38:  The  quiet  elegance  and  homelike  atmosphere  of  this 

women’s  rest  room  has  helped  as  a service  feature  of  one  progressive 
bank.  The  desk  in  the  corner  is  always  well  supplied  with  stationery . 


Figures  39  and  40:  The  first  illustration  shows  the  brilliant  effect  of 

publicity  which  an  Ohio  bank  obtains  by  “flood”  lighting  its  facade  at 
night.  At  the  right  is  a similar  illumination  of  an  Indiana  bank. 
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Figure  41 : This  small  private  conference  room  which  one  bank  pro- 

vides for  its  customers  has  materially  increased  its  deposits.  Com- 
mercial depositors  and  farmer  customers  often  discuss  their  affairs  here. 


Figures  42  and  43:  The  cozy  rest  room  suggests  how  a very  small 

space  can  be  utilized.  At  the  right  you  see  how  one  bank  has  en- 
larged its  service  by  installing  a statistical  library  for  its  customers. 
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to  customers.  A well-lighted  lobby  always  spells 
“Welcome.”  The  warmth  of  a cheerful  banking  room 
pleases  the  customers  and  shatters  the  delusion  that 
a bank  is  merely  a cold-storage  plant  for  money. 

In  banks,  as  in  other  fields  of  lighting,  there  are 
certain  of  several  principles  of  illumination  that  must 
be  observed.  An  object  is  seen  in  detail  by  the  light 
which  comes  from  it  to  the  eye  and  not  by  the  light 
which  comes  from  the  light  source  to  the  eye. 

The  aim,  therefore,  is  to  throw  the  light  upon  the 
object  to  be  seen  and  to  have  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
light  coming  direct  from  the  source  to  the  eye.  Glare 
must  be  avoided.  Glare  is  the  result  of  a light  source 
extremely  bright  with  respect  to  its  surroundings, 
located  directly  in  the  field  of  vision.  In  addition  to 
minimizing  glare  effects,  an  effective  plan  of  indirect 
lighting  serves  the  very  important  purposes  of  dis- 
tributing the  light,  which  emanates  from  the  lamp 
filament  in  all  directions  and  directing  it  where  it  is 
most  useful.  Take,  for  example,  the  Capital  State 
Bank  of  Chicago.  This  bank  occupies  an  attractive 
building  equipped  with  an  indirect  lighting  system. 
Employees  and  customers  alike  find  it  satisfactory. 

“Our  lighting  system  is  very  pleasing  and  easy  on 
the  eyes,”  says  the  cashier.  “At  night  our  banking 
room  is  splendidly  lighted.  The  total  absence  of  a 
glare  adds  decidedly  to  the  general  appearance  and 
naturally  contributes  to  the  comfort  of  our  customers. 
Stand  anywhere  in  the  lobby  and  search  the  ceiling 
and  sidewalls  and  you  will  see  no  fixtures.  This  has 
aroused  the  curiosity  of  many  of  our  customers,  who 
wished  to  know  where  the  light  was  coming  from. 
When  we  explained  it  to  them,  they  evidenced  sur- 
prise and  admiration.” 

A great  many  banks  have  adopted  this  or  other 
practical  plans  to  make  their  lighting  effective.  The 
dingy,  poorly  illuminated  banking  room  is  fast  be- 
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coming  conspicuous  on  account  of  its  unattractive 
appearance.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  lobby  must 
be  brilliantly  lighted,  but  it  does  mean  a definite 
system  conforming  to  the  rest  of  the  interior.  Often 
this  illumination  may  be  little  more  than  decorative, 
especially  if  each  customer’s  desk  is  individually 
lighted  and  each  employee  has  his  own  electric  light 
to  turn  on  or  off  at  will.  Some  of  the  most  attractive 
interiors  are  those  which  show  only  the  softest  general 
illumination,  yet  have  individual  lighting  equipment 
to  take  care  of  close  work.  The  individual  lamps,  if 
artistic  and  in  keeping  with  the  architecture,  lend  an 
air  of  coziness  and  warmth  to  the  interior,  which  often 
appeals  to  customers. 

THIS  BANK  FOUND  THAT  GENERAL  PUBLICITY  IS  A BIG 
BY-PRODUCT  OF  AN  EFFECTIVE  LIGHTING  SYSTEM 

Progressive  bankers  agree  that  attractive  interior 
lighting  has  an  advertising  value  aside  from  its  utility. 
No  banker  today  can  afford  to  overlook  this  point. 
The  day  of  the  banker  who  was  content  to  sit  within 
the  gloom  of  his  counting  rooms  waiting  for  the  business 
that  was  proffered  to  him  is  gone.  Banking  was  among 
the  last  of  the  branches  of  American  business  life  to 
develop  competition  and  there  is  perhaps  no  business 
now  where  the  rivalry  is  so  pronounced.  In  banking, 
as  in  other  lines  of  business,  people  will  usually  go 
where  the  greatest  service  awaits  them.  It  naturally 
follows  that  if  the  banker  is  to  bring  new  faces  over  the 
threshold,  he  must  offer  service  even  as  it  includes 
good  lighting.  Attractive  buildings  act  as  a strong 
factor  in  developing  new  business.  During  the  past 
10  years  the  construction  of  bank  buildings  has  pro- 
gressed at  a remarkable  rate  and  the  outstanding  fea- 
tures of  these  buildings  are  the  lighting  arrangements. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  indirect  lighting  is  that 
the  fixtures  can  be  concealed.  For  instance,  in  a 
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Western  bank  of  the  more  modern  type  the  light 
emanates  from  diffusers  suspended  from  the  ceiling, 
and  electric  lamps  are  concealed  in  the  construction 
of  the  cage  work.  There  is  not  one  electric  lamp  in 
sight,  the  diffusion  of  light  is  strong,  even,  and  without 
shadows.  It  is  restful  to  the  eyes.  In  any  lighting 
system  the  needs  of  the  men  and  women  behind  the 
counters  must  be  met.  Their  ability  to  do  their  work 
under  an  adequate  light,  of  whatever  type  it  may  be, 
spells  the  best  labor  results  for  the  bank.  To  accom- 
plish this,  care  must  be  taken,  too,  when  using  in- 
dividual lighting  to  avoid  annoying  reflection  from 
papers  on  this  desk.  Especially  is  this  important  where 
fixed  lamps  are  installed. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  exterior  illumination,  which  is 
constantly  becoming  a more  universal  problem,  even 
for  small  banks.  For  example,  the  First  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank  of  Morris,  Illinois,  increased  its  deposits 
in  10  months  from  $91,180.24  to  $470,300.30.  Much 
of  this  growth  was  due  to  the  bank’s  exterior  lighting. 
The  development,  too,  is  all  the  more  remarkable, 
since  competition  in  that  city  is  especially  keen. 

“We  have  carried  out  an  intelligent  advertising 
program  costing  about  $100  a month,”  says  A.  C. 
Cleghorn,  the  cashier,  “but  more  than  that  we  have 
definitely  established  our  bank  in  the  public  mind 
as  an  institution  of  service.  We  are  located  on  one 
of  the  best  corners  in  the  city  and  we  keep  our  building 
brilliantly  lighted  inside  and  out.  Our  attractive 
illumination  never  fails  to  bring  favorable  comment. 
We  keep  everything  clean  and  orderly  around  the 
building,  and  this  naturally  strengthens  our  bid  for 
public  recognition  and  confidence.” 

The  value  of  outside  lighting  and  electrical  adver- 
tising has  been  demonstrated  by  a number  of  banks, 
and  the  experience  of  these  institutions  may  offer 
suggestions  to  others  on  how  to  make  the  greatest  use 
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of  lighting  service.  There  is  no  doubt  that  making  a 
building  cheerful  and  attractive  by  special  lighting 
arrangements  helps  to  interest  the  public  in  the  bank. 
In  fact,  a well-lighted  bank,  is  likely  from  its  very 
appearance  to  give  an  impression  of  safety. 

Often  a bank  occupies  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
locations  in  a business  community.  Yet,  frequently 
it  is  as  dark  as  a tomb  at  night,  no  advantage  being 
taken  of  the  opportunity  to  make  it  stand  out  attrac- 
tively and  get  people  acquainted  with  its  function  in 
the  community.  In  one  Michigan  city  of  about 
110,000  population,  for  example,  most  of  the  corner 
locations  on  the  main  business  street  are  occupied  by 
the  banks.  Right  at  their  very  elbows  are  stores  of 
one  kind  and  another,  which  keep  their  windows 
brilliantly  illuminated  at  night.  What  is  true  of  the 
banks  in  this  Michigan  city  is  true  also  in  nearly  every 
other  town.  The  bank  building  as  a rule  is  an  imposing 
structure  of  granite  and  marble  by  day.  At  night, 
however,  it  fails  to  gain  the  public  notice  it  deserves. 

Coincident  with  the  development  of  nocturnal 
illumination,  some  banks  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  night  life  of  the  cities  in  an  attempt  to  catch  the 
eye  of  the  pedestrian.  There  are  the  ordinary  alter- 
nating flash  signs  hanging  inside  the  bank  windows, 
or  the  stereotyped  electric  sign  “BANK”  over  the 
entrance.  Some  of  these  signs  represent  a sheer  waste 
of  money;  others  possess  some  value.  In  the  main, 
however,  there  is  much  room  for  improvement. 

Electric  signs  are  desirable  attention-getters  when 
there  is  some  originality  back  of  them.  An  Indianapolis 
bank  has  a large  sign  on  the  roof  of  a three-story 
building  located  at  a busy  junction  point  in  the  business 
district.  This  sign  is  in  the  form  of  a railroad  semaphore 
and  the  alternating  flashes  of  the  red  and  green  arms 
convey  the  safety  idea  in  a vivid  way.  A community 
bank  in  the  suburb  of  another  city,  whose  advertising 
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appropriation  is  S3, 600  a year,  spends  S720  annually 
for  an  electric  sign  placed  on  the  roof  of  its  building. 
A country  bank  in  an  Ohio  town  of  6,000  people  con- 
structed a S350  electric  sign  on  its  building  and  the 
cost  of  operation  is  S240  a year.  A bank  in  an  indus- 
trial center  of  Wisconsin  rebuilt  its  windows  at  a cost  of 
$600;in  order  to  provide  for  illuminated  window  displays. 

These  are  only  a few  of  many  similar  examples  and 
they  are  interesting  because  they  illustrate  the  growing 
tendency  of  progressive  banks  to  employ  lighting  in 
the  new  business  development  plan. 

Flood  lighting  has  been  employed  to  some  extent 
and  the  results  are  even  more  striking  than  with  other 
forms  of  electrical  illumination.  Take  for  example, 
the  exterior  lighting  arrangements  of  the  First  National 
Bank  Building  of  Cleveland  (Figure  39).  The  im- 
posing Grecian  front,  diffused  in  the  soft  and  delicately 
balanced  glow  of  the  flood  lights,  immediately  arrests 
the*  attention  of  the  pedestrian  and  flashes  home  the 
identity  of  this  institution  as  a bank  of  enterprise 
and  service. 

The  value  of  this  advertising  cannot  be  computed 
in  dollars  and  cents,  because  it  helps  to  fix  in  the 
public  mind  the  location  of  the  bank  more  impres- 
sively perhaps  than  any  other  medium.  And  the 
onlooker  thus  attracted  by  the  imposing  exterior  under 
the  flood  light,  is  usually  curious  to  visit  the  building. 

Another  example  of  flood  lighting  that  contributes 
to  the  building  of  new  business  is  that  of  the  Fletcher 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank  of  Indianapolis  (Figure  40). 
Thousands  of  people  pass  it  every  24  hours  and  at 
night  their  attention  is  drawn  to  the  refulgent  grandeur 
of  this  skyscraper.  Ask  any  of  the  townsfolk  about 
this  flood  of  artificial  light  and  you  get  the  prompt 
reply:  “The  Fletcher  Savings  Bank.” 

It  is  interesting  to  get  an  idea  of  the  cost  of  flood 
lighting.  The  Fletcher  bank  originally  paid  $100  a 
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month  for  a straight  five-hours  nightly  schedule. 
Later  the  schedule  was  modified  to  an  average  four- 
hour  service  covering  these  hours:  8:00  to  11 :00  p.  m. 
during  the  summer,  7:00  to  11:00  during  the  spring 
and  fall,  and  6:00  to  11:00  p.  m.  during  the  winter. 
This  averaged  four  hours  a night  and  cost  $88.09 
a month.  After  the  war  began  the  schedule  was 
reduced  to  Saturday  nights  only,  for  which  the  monthly 
charge  was  $12.57.  The  local  electric-service  com- 
pany furnished  and  installed  the  equipment,  main- 
taining 102  projectors. 

There  are  various  other  methods  of  exterior  illumi- 
nation. For  illustration,  take  the  dome  on  the  top 
of  the  Second  National  Bank  Building  of  Toledo. 
This  great  ball  of  light  can  be  seen  many  miles  away 
and  it  is  commonly  known  as  “The  Second  National 
Light.”  Then  there  are  scores  of  banks  which  use 
studded  lights.  But  the  obvious  defect  in  these 
forms  of  illumination  is  that  they  obliterate  the 
design  of  the  building.  Thus,  at  a distance  one  building 
appears  the  same  as  another  and  the  primary  effect — 
fixing  the  shape,  design  and  location  of  the  building 
upon  the  public  mind — is  not  realized. 

The  subject  of  lighting  covers  a wide  field,  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  difficult,  after  going  over  the  plans 
already  found  successful,  to  work  out  both  an  inside 
and  outside  lighting  scheme  to  fit  your  bank. 


CHAPTER  XII 


REST  ROOMS  AND  SPECIAL  CONVENIENCES 
CERTAIN  Middle-western  bank  has  provided 


for  its  customers  and  the  public  in  general  a 


free  statistical  library,  which  is  located  just 
at  the  right,  inside  of  the  entrance.  Several  easy 
chairs,  a large  center  table,  and  plenty  of  direct  day- 
light make  it  an  inviting  place  for  depositors  or  busi- 
ness men  who  wish  to  look  up  any  general  financial 
information.  All  the  latest  financial  statistics  and 
books  of  a general  financial  nature  are  on  file  for  the 
free  use  of  any  visitor.  The  bank  doorman  keeps 
the  library  in  order. 

“We  welcome  the  public  to  this  library,  whether 
they  are  our  customers  or  not,”  says  the  vice-president 
of  this  institution.  “ Customers  often  express  their 
appreciation  of  it  and  we  find  that  it  brings  a number 
of  people  into  the  bank.  It  is  profitable,  therefore, 
while  affording  a distinct  service.” 

This  is  only  one  'of  the  practical  methods  many 
bankers  have  adopted  to  render  greater  service  to 
their  depositors  and  to  visitors  in  general.  Rest 
rooms,  conference  rooms,  and  other  helpful  facilities 
often  have  proved  their  worth  in  building  business. 
Investigation  shows  that  wherever  building  space  has 
permitted,  never  has  the  installation  of  service  accom- 
modations been  detrimental  to  a bank.  Always  they 
have  demonstrated  their  value  if  in  no  other  way  than 
to  create  favorable  publicity. 

Under  present  conditions  of  competition,  in  fact, 
progressive  bankers  are  of  the  opinion  that  no  bank, 
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regardless  of  its  size  or  location,  can  afford  to  continue 
without  installing  at  least  a small  rest  room  and  com- 
fort station  for  women,  for  they  have  found  a women’s 
rest  room  of  great  value  in  promoting  business  growth. 
The  increment  may  not  be  so  much  from  the  accounts 
of  the  women  themselves,  but  from  the  increased 
business  due  to  the  service  rendered  and  reflected  in 
the  accounts  of  their  husbands — farmers  and  business 
men.  Farmers  particularly  show  their  appreciation 
of  the  accommodation.  Their  wives  and  children 
can  read,  rest,  or  visit  with  friends  while  the  head  of 
the  family  goes  about  town  to  transact  his  business. 

“Our  women’s  department  is  profitable  to  us,” 
says  a Middle-western  banker.  “As  an  advertising 
feature  alone  it  is  worth  while.  To  make  it  dis- 
tinctive we  have  printed  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner 
of  all  the  checks  the  words  i Women’s  Department.’ 
The  women  like  these  checks  and  take  pride  in  doing 
business  with  us.  Not  only  that,  the  distinction 
makes  it  easier  to  sort  the  checks  that  come  in. 
Women’s  checks,  of  course,  all  go  into  that  depart- 
ment for  posting.  To  make  our  service  to  women 
customers  still  more  distinctive  we  always  give  them 
new  money.” 

This  department  is  located  in  the  rear  of  the  bank 
and  is  cozily  fitted  up  in  connection  with  the  rest 
room.  A side  entrance  enables  the  women  to  trans- 
act their  business  without  coming  in  contact  with  the 
congestion  in  the  main  lobby  or  the  inconvenience 
of  long  waits  in  line  with  other  depositors.  This 
bank  has  over  $12,000,000  deposits  and  is  located 
in  a city  of  nearly  40,000. 

The  women’s  department  of  a Middle-western 
suburban  bank,  with  nearly  $3,000,000  deposits,  is 
located  just  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  way,  so  that 
any  woman  customer  can  reach  this  section  quickly. 
It  is  separated  from  the  main  lobby  by  a slab  railing 
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and  is  equipped  with  tables,  easy  chairs  and  rugs. 
A teller’s  window  opens  into  this  recess  so  that  the 
women  can  transact  their  business  at  their  own  wicket. 
Off  from  this  reception  room  are  private  rooms. 

An  Ohio  bank  that  had  plenty  of  basement  space, 
fitted  up  two  large  attractive  rooms  on  this  lower 
floor  and  dedicated  them  to  the  men  and  women 
customers.  Heavy  plate  glass  signs  lettered  in  gold 
designate  each  room  with  the  words  “ Men’s  Meeting 
Room”  and  “Women’s  Meeting  Room.”  Either 
department  will  comfortably  accommodate  a gathering 
of  50  people.  Adjoining  the  larger  rooms  are  two 
smaller  ones  marked  “ Consultation  Rooms,”  where 
conferences  or  private  business  may  be  carried  on  in 
quiet.  Each  department  is  fully  equipped  with  all 
conveniences.  Modern  safe-deposit  vaults  are  nearby. 
Self-locking  booths  are  also  provided. 

Limitations  of  space  frequently  make  it  a problem 
to  fit  in  a rest  room  for  women.  A banker  in  the 
Southwest  wanted  to  appeal  to  women  to  use  his 
safe-deposit  box  service.  He  did  not  have  enough 
space  for  private  rooms,  but  he  did  have  one  small 
conference  room  adjoining  the  vault,  which  he  rarely 
used.  This  he  finally  decided  to  fit  up  as  a rest  room. 
He  put  in  ordinary  secretary  desks  with  high  tops, 
which  insured  a fair  degree  of  privacy.  It  was  almost 
impossible  for  another  to  see  over  the  tops  when  a 
customer  was  examining  any  papers.  On  the  desks 
are  ink,  stationery  and  blotters.  Occasionally  the 
officers  confer  with  women  depositors  in  this  room. 
It  has  proved  a worth-while  arrangement.  Probably 
many  banks  have  at  least  small  spaces  that  could 
be  adapted  to  this  purpose. 

A medium-sized  Illinois  bank  with  over  $6,000,000 
deposits  attributes  much  of  its  growth  to  its  service 
rooms,  which  have  been  in  use  for  several  years. 
The  bank  was  fortunate  in  having  plenty  of  space, 
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obtained  at  a fair  price  originally.  Thus  it  could 
make  its  accommodations  more  extensive  than  some 
bankers  feel  able  to  do.  The  rest  room  for  women  and 
the  conference  room  for  men  are  both  in  the  rear  and 
both  have  plenty  of  windows  and  daylight  to  make 
them  especially  inviting  and  attractive.  Each  de- 
partment is  provided  with  all  conveniences,  including 
toilets.  Farmers  particularly  find  the  conference 
room  of  great  help  in  handling  their  business. 

THIS  BANKER  EXPLAINS  HOW  HE  EXTENDS  HIS  BUSINESS 
THROUGH  SERVICE  TO  CUSTOMERS 

“ 1 These  accommodations,”  says  one  of  the  officers, 
“are  valuable  because  they  bring  people  into  the 
bank  and  make  permanent  friends  and  customers  for 
the  institution.  It  gives  us  a great  opportunity  to 
extend  and  capitalize  the  personal  touch,  while  still 
affording  depositors  and  visitors  appreciated  service. 

“For  instance,  very  often  a customer  in  town  will 
have  business  to  take  up  with  someone  living  in  the 
country.  He  writes  to  the  farmer  to  meet  him  at 
our  bank.  This  naturally  gets  visitors  into  the  bank 
and  frequently  results  in  winning  new  customers. 
Tax  collectors  for  the  various  townships  use  our 
rooms  to  receive  taxes,  notifying  tax  payers  that  they 
attend  to  this  business  at  our  bank.  At  present 
eight  township  collectors  are  receiving  payments  in 
this  way  at  our  bank.  Community  meetings  are 
also  held  in  the  rooms  and  sometimes  school  directors 
of  the  various  townships  meet  here.  This  feature  is 
often  overlooked  in  small  communities,  and  we  have 
found  it  an  important  consideration  in  getting  and 
holding  business.” 

This  bank  also  receives  lodge  dues  from  members 
of  various  fraternal  societies,  which  means  increased 
savings  accounts. 

Another  banker  saw  the  value  of  furnishing  a 
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retiring  room  for  getting  out  their  money  and  count- 
ing it.  He  gained  the  good  will  of  many  customers 
in  this  way.  In  some  banks,  which  have  lunch 
rooms  for  employees,  a special  space  has  been  enclosed 
for  the  officers,  who  at  times  invite  their  customers 
to  join  them  at  noon.  At  these  lunches  conferences 
are  finished  and  the  depositor  appreciates  the  enter- 
tainment feature. 

In  Kansas  City,  a trust  company  that  owns  its 
building — one  of  the  tallest  there — has  installed  a 
summer  garden  on  the  roof.  Only  customers  are 
permitted  to  enjoy  it,  each  one  receiving  a “pass” 
which  entitles  him  to  admission.  The  garden  is 
equipped  with  restful  benches  and  chairs,  and  is 
protected  by  awnings.  It  is  popular  in  hot  weather, 
women  customers  especially  enjoying  the  cool  and 
quiet  of  the  place. 

During  the  Liberty  Loan  campaigns  many  banks 
equipped  with  women’s  rest  rooms  found  them  espe- 
cially valuable  as  a place  to  handle  some  of  the  un- 
usual work.  Banks  with  no  such  accommodations 
had  to  go  to  considerable  expense  to  equip  them- 
selves with  extra  room  to  take  care  of  Liberty  Loan 
customers.  This  demonstrated  the  importance  of 
rest  rooms  from  an  entirely  different  standpoint. 

Other  service  and  rest  room  features  are  described 
in  the  volume  of  this  series  on  Advertising  and  Service, 
in  Chapters  XI  and  XIX.  As  each  plan  depends 
at  least  indirectly  on  the  floor  space  and  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  bank,  the  ideas  set  forth  should 
be  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  all  banks.  Cer- 
tainly tested  plans  for  increasing  deposits  and  widening 
a bank’s  circle  of  friends  have  their  place  in  helping 
to  meet  competition  and  to  build  a more  permanent 
list  of  customers. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


KEEPING  THE  BANK  INTERIOR  ATTRACTIVE 

IT  is  not  always  the  general  structure  and  equip- 
ment of  a bank  entirely  that  makes  it  attractive. 
Sometimes  little  things  here  and  there — a bouquet 
of  flowers,  an  interesting  announcement  and  so  on — 
may  serve  to  hold  the  attention  of  customers.  Many 
ideas  for  attracting  business  are  set  forth  in  other 
chapters  of  this  volume,  so  that  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  cover  in  this  chapter  more  than  a few  suggestive 
points  which  have  helped  other  banks  to  make  their 
rooms  inviting  both  to  customers  and  strangers. 

Above  all,  a bank  should  be  kept  scrupulously  neat. 
A slovenly  looking  lobby,  even  in  the  late  afternoon 
rush,  creates  a bad  impression,  especially  on  women. 
And  women  customers  resent  untidiness  in  any  line 
of  business.  A lobby  with  scraps  of  paper  scattered 
over  the  floor  and  dust  in  the  corners,  is  bound  to 
affect  the  business.  Both  women  and  men  customers 
notice  these  seeming  trifles,  bankers  have  found. 

For  this  reason,  and  many  others,  it  is  well  to  have 
the  floor  looked  after  pretty  constantly.  All  of  the 
desks  and  railings  should  be  carefully  dusted  before 
the  doors  open,  and  from  then  on  someone  should 
see  that  the  floors  are  kept  clean  and  the  counter 
desks  kept  in  order.  The  pens  and  ink  wells  should 
always  be  clean  and  ready  for  the  most  exacting  cus- 
tomer and  no  litter  should  be  allowed  to  accumulate 
on  any  of  the  desks. 

Especially  essential  is  it,  too,  to  keep  the  cage 
window  panes,  electric  globes  and  all  windows  free 
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Figure  44:  Bright  and  cheerful  in  appearance,  this  lobby  helps  to 

attract  customers.  Note  the  attractive  signs  over  the  cages,  and 
the  display  of  posters  and  announcements  of  interest  to  depositors. 


Figure  45:  A pleasing  combination  of  simplicity  and  harmony  is 

expressed  in  the  layout  of  this  banking  room,  which  shows  how  potted 
plants  and  similar  decorations  can  effectively  brighten  the  interior. 
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Figure  46:  This  attractive  dining  room  is  maintained  by  one  bank  for 

its  officers,  who  often  invite  customers  for  luncheon.  Thus  pleasant 
conferences  are  held  frequently  with  profit  to  bank  and  depositors. 


Figure  47:  One  bank  has  desks  like  this  for  the  convenience  of  its 
depositors.  Of  special  interest  is  the  unique  clock  and  calendar  holder. 
Below  the  glass -top  desk  are  compartments  for  holding  the  stationer/. 
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from  dirt  and  dust.  Nothing  repels  customers  more 
— if  only  unconsciously — than  dirty  windows  and 
fixtures.  The  progressive  bank,  experience  shows, 
is  the  bank  that  is  neat  in  its  appearance.  Other  con- 
ditions being  equal  it  is  bound  to  attract  business. 

To  make  sure  of  thorough  cleaning,  a Western  bank 
has  installed  a pneumatic  service  throughout  the 
entire  banking  room.  It  is  thus  able  to  keep  the 
lobby  in  an  attractive  condition.  In  the  basement  is 
a room  for  waste  paper.  The  waste  each  day  is  put 
into  a steel  bin  and  held  intact  for  30  days,  so  that  if 
anything  is  lost  it  can  readily  be  recovered.  After 
that  time  it  is  baled  and  disposed  of. 

Aside  from  the  effect  on  customers,  a slovenly 
kept  bank  also  has  its  effect  on  employees.  If  the 
bank  itself  is  not  neat  in  its  appearance  it  unconsciously 
makes  the  employees  less  watchful  of  their  own  desks 
and  work. 

In  no  way  should  the  banking  room  be  allowed 
to  deteriorate  either  from  lack  of  care  or  general  use. 
Progressive  bankers  are  always  on  the  alert  to  repair 
any  broken  desk  or  piece  of  mechanism.  No  light 
globe  is  allowed  to  remain  in  place  if  it  has  been 
cracked  or  broken.  It  is  surprising  how  much  better 
effect  a well-kept  lobby  has  on  visitors  than  one  where 
the  little  essentials  are  lacking. 

A great  many  banks  brighten  their  lobbies  with 
palms,  potted  plants,  urns  filled  with  vines  and  so  on 
(Figure  45).  While  in  some  localities  an  extensive 
use  of  floral  decorations  might  be  too  expensive,  yet 
a touch  of  flowers  or  foliage  here  and  there  does  make 
a bank  more  attractive.  A Wisconsin  bank  has  a 
circular  cushioned  seat  just  inside  the  entrance,  with 
its  back  as  the  center  of  the  circumference.  On  this 
centerpiece  rests  a potted  palm  which  makes  an 
interesting  decoration  and  canopy  for  the  seat.  The 
janitor  cares  for  the  plant. 
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The  directors  of  one  bank  have  thought  of  several 
of  the  little  attractions,  including  a water  cooling 
and  circulating  system  which  distributes  ice  water 
to  drinking  fountains  located  both  in  the  counting 
room  and  in  the  lobby.  Customers  make  good  use  of 
these  “watering  places.”  Telephone  booths  are  also 
provided  for  depositors. 

A number  of  banks  have  added  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  their  rooms  by  putting  up  artistic  interest-day 
signs  and  posters  on  various  topics  of  interest  to 
bank  customers.  One  bank  in  a farming  community 
has  a bulletin  board  near  the  entrance  to  the  lobby, 
where  announcements  of  cattle  sales,  real  estate 
offerings  and  other  items  of  interest  are  posted. 
While  the  board  itself  cannot  be  called  handsome, 
yet  it  does  attract  valuable  business. 

Fruit  displays  and  other  seasonal  cooperative 
arrangements  with  farmers,  as  brought  out  in  the 
volume  on  Advertising  and  Service,  all  lend  an  attrac- 
tive appearance  to  the  bank  and  often  bring  in  new 
customers.  Appropriate  decorations  for  various  occa- 
sions do  not  come  in  amiss  if  artistically  handled. 

Harmony  in  furnishings  and  colorings  also  helps  to 
make  a bank  attractive.  This  is  a large  subject, 
however,  that  requires  the  greater  treatment  given 
it  in  other  chapters.  The  same  is  true  of  lighting 
arrangements  and  equipment. 

Some  banks  have  brightened  up  their  buildings  and 
encouraged  visitors  to  come  in  by  putting  attractive 
displays  in  the  front  windows,  as  brought  out  in 
Chapter  Y of  the  volume  on  Advertising  and  Service 
and  in  Chapter  IV  of  this  book.  Frequently  these 
displays  not  only  are  attractive  but  they  actually 
increase  business. 


PART  III 


SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT 
WHICH  PAYS 


CHAPTER  XIV 


CHOOSING  THE  RIGHT  SORT  OF  EQUIPMENT 

A MIDDLE-WESTERN  national  bank  with  de- 
posits of  $12,000,000  is  able  to  transact  its 
business  satisfactorily  in  a room  30  feet  wide 
by  50  feet  long.  A savings  bank  a few  doors  away, 
with  about  the  same  volume  of  deposits,  requires  six 
and  one-half  times  as  much  space,  which  is  distributed 
over  the  ground  floor  and  a large  basement.  Similarly, 
a certain  bank  in  a small  industrial  town,  is  able  to 
handle  its  business  effectively  in  a single  room  20  feet 
wide  by  35  feet  long.  Yet,  a progressive  bank  with 
about  the  same  capital,  in  an  agricultural  community 
requires  three  times  this  space  in  order  to  serve  its 
customers  satisfactorily. 

Thus,  the  type  of  the  bank  and  the  nature  of  the 
business  in  the  community  where  it  is  located  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  determining  its  equipment,  just 
as  pointed  out  in  a previous  chapter.  A commercial 
bank,  which  handles  mainly  the  accounts  of  business 
and  professional  people,  usually  does  not  require  the 
facilities  that  are  necessary  in  a savings  bank  where 
often  all  members  of  a family  are  customers. 

In  equipping  a new  building,  it  is  essential,  there- 
fore, to  analyze  the  quality  of  the  business  transacted 
in  order  that  suitable  conveniences  may  be  installed 
for  handling  it.  Then,  by  separating  the  activities  of 
the  bank  into  different  departments  and  allotting  to 
each  department  floor  space  commensurate  with  the 
amount  of  business  handled,  as  brought  out  in  the 
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volume  of  this  series  on  Accounting  and  Costs,  the 
tasks  of  the  workers  are  simplified  and  customers  are 
automatically  given  prompt  service. 

Previous  chapters  of  this  book  have  emphasized  the 
importance  of  making  construction  details  an  aid  to 
profits.  When  this  work  has  been  completed  satis- 
factorily and  the  officers’  quarters  have  been  estab- 
lished, as  well  as  the  tellers’  cages  laid  out  and  proper 
facilities  provided  for  the  accounting  force,  the  problem 
of  adequately  furnishing  the  interior  then  requires 
careful  consideration. 

Some  banks  have  found  it  worth  while  to  have 
architects,  who  make  a specialty  of  directing  the 
entire  building  program,  work  out  the  equipment 
needs  and  arrangement.  This  means  that  they  take 
supervisory  charge  of  all  the  work,  from  the  excavating 
for  the  foundation  to  the  purchasing  of  all  the  equip- 
ment, even  to  the  ink  wells.  In  this  way  uniformity 
of  design  and  color  is  maintained  all  the  way  through 
and  there  is  less  chance  for  duplication  in  purchasing. 

When  a Georgia  bank  was  ready  to  move  into  a 
handsome  new  building,  the  president  set  aside  a 
certain  sum  for  equipment  and  furnishings.  He  then 
selected  such  furniture  and  rugs  as  appealed  to  his 
fancy  and  ordered  them  sent  to  the  bank.  Before 
their  delivery,  however,  he  called  on  a friend  who  was 
an  architect  and  invited  him  to  look  over  the  purchase. 
The  architect  was  familiar  with  the  decoration  scheme 
of  the  new  bank  building  and  the  general  layout  of 
the  floor  plan.  After  examining  the  selection  of 
furniture  and  rugs  he  shook  his  head. 

“This  furniture  is  attractive  and  shows  your  good 
taste,”  he  said,  “but  unfortunately  it  will  not  har- 
monize with  the  color  scheme  of  the  bank.  For  this 
reason  it  will  hardly  beautify  your  interior  as  you 
expect  it  will.  In  fact,  I’m  sure  it  will  mar  the  effect 
you  wish  to  obtain.  No  doubt  this  is  disappointing 
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to  you,  for  you  have  spent  a lot  of  money  for  these 
furnishings  and  on  the  building.  Yet  it  it  is  far  better 
to  cancel  this  order  and  select  harmonious  pieces  now, 
rather  than  be  disappointed  later.” 

The  banker’s  pride,  of  course,  was  touched  and  he 
protested  against  the  architect’s  criticism  of  the  goods. 

“I’ve  made  a careful  search  and  found  nothing  any- 
where I liked  so  well,”  he  argued,  “and  I certainly 
am  the  one  to  be  pleased.  Much  as  I would  like  to,  I 
can’t  accept  your  judgment  on  this.  In  fact,  I intend 
to  keep  what  I have  selected.” 

HERE  IS  A BIG  POINT  IN  SELECTING  FURNISHINGS,  THAT 
IS  WELL  WORTH  NOTING 

The  architect  saw  that  his  banker  friend  had  missed 
the  point.  He  had  picked  out  beautiful  furnishings  by 
themselves,  but  had  failed  to  visualize  how  they 
would  look  in  the  bank  surroundings  and  setting. 
He  did  not  grasp  the  importance  of  harmonizing  the 
furniture  and  other  equipment,  both  in  design  and 
color,  in  order  to  beautify  the  appearance  of  the 
interior.  The  architect  finally  told  the  banker  that 
he  had  paid  about  $3,500  too  much  for  the  equipment 
and  that  a superior  layout  could  be  secured  for  much 
less  money.  This  plea  eventually  won  the  banker  over. 
He  canceled  the  order  and  asked  the  architect  to  help 
him  select  his  furnishings  and  equipment.  The 
architect  willingly  agreed. 

He  then  selected  and  ordered  rugs  and  furniture  of 
a special  design  to  match  the  general  interior.  He 
noted  carefully  the  size  of  every  piece  of  furniture 
in  order  to  make  all  the  equipment  conform  effectively 
to  the  floor  plan.  In  the  same  way  the  furniture  for 
the  accounting  room  was  selected  to  fit  definitely  into 
the  working  quarters.  The  effect  all  the  way  through 
was  pleasing  and  practical.  The  bank  president  was 
the  first  to  voice  his  approval. 
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“Although  reluctant  to  give  in  at  first,”  he  said, 
“I  was  agreeably  surprised  and  satisfied  with  the 
results.  Besides  utilizing  the  floor  space  to  better 
advantage  and  making  the  interior  more  attractive, 
I saved  nearly  $2,000  on  the  purchase.” 

This  incident  illustrates  how  important  it  is,  when 
selecting  furniture  and  equipment,  to  determine 
accurately  beforehand  the  floor  space  requirements 
and  the  general  architectural  and  color  scheme.  Often 
there  is  a temptation  to  buy  the  desks  and  chairs  at 
random  and  to  select  rugs  and.  similar  furnishings 
that  do  not  fit  the  surroundings.  The  result  is  a 
waste  of  money  and  a lack  of  satisfaction,  accompanied 
by  constant  changing  afterwards  to  get  better  light 
or  more  room. 

The  rapidly  growing  tendency  in  all  banks  towards 
mechanical  operation  has  simplified  somewhat  the 
problem  of  selecting  furniture.  Standardization  has 
made  this  largely  possible.  Adding  machines  and 
calculators  of  different  makes,  coin  changers,  ad- 
dressing machines,  mailing  machines,  and  so  on  have 
done  away  with  a large  volume  of  labor,  and  much 
furniture  that  was  necessary  under  the  old-fashioned 
methods  of  operation  is  useless  now.  Similarly  the 
advent  of  the  looseleaf  binder  and  the  various  card 
devices  has  supplanted  many  of  the  bulky  books  that 
required  so  much  desk  space. 

When  a national  bank  in  the  South,  for  example, 
decided  to  open  a savings  department,  it  reserved  a 
cage  less  than  20  feet  square  for  this  activity.  Within 
a year,  the  bank  had  10,000  savings  accounts  and  the 
business  was  being  effectively  handled  in  the  small 
space. 

“Ordinarily  it  would  have  required  three  times  the 
room  to  handle  this  volume  of  business,”  said  the 
manager  of  this  department,  “were  we  working  under 
the  old-fashioned  pen  and  ink  methods,  with  their 
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thickly  bound  books.  Under  our  present  system  a 
complete  card  record,  which  serves  as  a ledger,  is 
kept  on  a stand  about  six  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide. 
These  cards  are  alphabetically  indexed  and  the  stand 
is  less  than  five  steps  from  either  of  the  two  wickets, 
so  that  all  unnecessary  motion  is  avoided. 

“We  also  have  two  adding  machines,  a calculating 
machine,  which  is  used  in  computing  interest,  and  a 
coin  changer.  With  these  devices,  together  with  the 
stand  already  described,  two  employees  are  able  to 
handle  this  department,  while  under  the  old  methods 
the  same  volume  of  work  required  the  time  of  five 
or  six  employees.” 

Thus,  a marked  economy  in  operation  was  possible 
in  the  savings  department  of  this  bank,  due  to  a careful 
selection  of  equipment,  based  on  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the  details  involved  and  the  service  required  for 
each  depositor.  The  results  accomplished  in  this  in- 
stance can  be  obtained  in  a greater  or  lesser  degree  in 
any  bank,  especially  in  the  savings  department,  which 
usually  requires  much  clerical  labor. 

WHY  INSTALLING  TOO  MANY  CAGES  OFTEN  WEAKENS 
THE  BANK’S  SERVICE 

Reference  has  already  been  made  in  Chapter  VIII 
to  the  desirability  of  having  plenty  of  cages,  yet  there 
is  sometimes  a tendency  in  small  banks  to  construct 
too  many  cages,  with  the  result  that  the  mechanical 
equipment  does  not  produce  the  most  effective  results 
and  the  general  policy  of  service  is  weakened.  A large 
number  of  cages,  it  is  true,  adds  to  the  impressive 
appearance  of  the  banking  room  and  lends  a dignity 
to  the  various  departments,  but  care  should  be  exercised 
to  have  each  cage  perform  a definite  function,  if  floor 
space  is  to  be  utilized  to  the  best  advantage. 

A bank  in  Michigan,  with  deposits  of  $2,000,000  was 
compelled  to  remodel  its  comparatively  new  interior, 
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owing  to  the  fact  that  more  cages  were  laid  out  than 
were  needed — three  of  them  at  least  were  unnecessary. 
The  useless  cages  were  actually  a handicap  in  the 
quick  dispatch  of  the  work  from  one  department  to 
another  and  the  arrangement  also  crowded  other 
cages,  which  could  not  be  easily  enlarged  on  account 
of  the  awkward  layout.  The  officers,  quarters  were 
also  cramped  for  room,  because  of  the  space  uselessly 
devoted  to  the  cages. 

4 ‘When  we  planned  the  banking  room,”  the  cashier 
explains,  “we  decided  to  have  six  cages  and  we  installed 
them  without  giving  much  attention  to  the  work  for 
which  they  were  intended.  Each  cage  was  a dis- 
tinctive unit.  That  is,  each  of  them  had  a gold- 
plated  wicket,  heavy  bronze  grille  work,  and  marble 
trimmings.  This  heavy  construction  made  it  difficult 
to  alter  the  general  arrangement  satisfactorily.  Yet 
we  were  losing  time  and  money.  For  instance,  we  had 
a cage  for  loans  and  another  for  discounts  when  one 
cage  for  both  would  have  been  sufficient.  With  the 
two  cages  we  were  compelled  either  to  keep  a clerk  in 
each  or  have  one  worker  go  from  one  to  the  other  as 
the  occasion  demanded.  This  means  a loss  either  way. 

“We  finally  saw  that  it  would  be  expensive  to 
continue  this  way,  so  we  decided  to  make  the  necessary 
alterations,  even  at  considerable  cost.  Therefore,  we 
remodeled  the  interior,  leaving  only  three  cages, 
instead  of  six,  as  before.” 

“This  gave  the  cashier  and  his  assistant  more  room 
and  helped  to  make  the  bank  interior  look  more 
spacious.  Customers  also  found  it  easier  to  transact 
their  business  under  the  more  compact  arrangement, 
and  there  was  less  confusion  at  the  windows. 

This  illustration  is  especially  worth  noting  since 
it  shows  the  danger  of  trying  to  include  too  many 
separate  classifications  of  bank  service  in  the  plan  for 
interior  equipment  and  arrangement.  Obviously, 
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cages  should  be  put  in  only  for  definite  purposes  and 
only  as  needed  for  full  time  work  or  rush-hour  emer- 
gencies, yet  in  many  banks,  as  in  this  Michigan 
institution,  the  effort  to  give  the  small  interior  a 
metropolitan  appearance  sometimes  leads  to  waste 
and  annoyance. 

Since  the  cages  represent  the  real  point  of  contact 
between  the  bank  and  the  customer,  it  is  desirable 
to  make  them  as  attractive.  A light,  spacious  cage 
not  only  lessens  the  teller’s  chances  of  making  errors 
but  also  enables  him  to  give  quicker  service. 

Equally  important  is  the  equipment  for  the  officers. 
Inasmuch  as  they  usually  are  located  near  the  entrance 
and  in  plain  sight  of  customers,  their  desks  and  neces- 
sary working  paraphernalia  should  be  of  the  best,  not 
overlooking  the  value  of  proper  equipment  from  the 
standpoint  of  appearance  (Figure  49). 

This  is  true  also  of  the  bookkeeping  department, 
even  though  it  may  be  on  the  mezzanine  floor,  for  the 
appearance  and  equipment  of  it  is  likely  to  be  reflected 
in  other  departments  more  closely  in  contact  with  the 
public.  Where  it  is  possible  to  tuck  the  routine  de- 
partments out  of  sight  of  customers,  the  noise  also  is 
likely  to  be  less.  Thus,  the  accounting  department 
of  a certain  suburban  bank  is  located  in  a room  off 
the  mezzanine  balcony  away  from  the  public.  This 
helps  to  keep  the  lobby  in  a quiet  and  orderly  condi- 
tion, since  the  noise  of  the  machines  is  seldom  heard. 
Similarly  the  stenographic  department  is  segregated 
in  the  majority  of  the  larger  banks  and  even  in  some 
of  the  smaller  banks. 

When  conditions  warrant,  complete  equipment 
should  include  more  than  one  vault,  one  for  the  books 
and  important  files  and  one  for  cash  and  valuable 
securities.  This  usually  simplifies  the  routine  and 
obviates  possible  confusion  in  handling  the  day’s 
business. 
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Finally,  the  distribution  of  cabinets,  lockers,  drawers, 
pigeonholes,  filing  cases,  books,  stationery,  telephones, 
and  so  on  requires  careful  consideration.  This  phase 
of  the  work,  however,  will  be  taken  up  in  greater 
detail  in  following  chapters.  It  is  well  here  simply  to 
emphasize  the  value  of  broad-gauge  analysis  of  equip- 
ment problems.  As  the  banker  visualizes  his  general 
needs  in  this  direction  the  various  details  take  care 
of  themselves  in  sequence. 


CHAPTER  XV 


HOW  TO  ARRANGE  THE  EQUIPMENT  TO 
SPEED  UP  THE  WORK 


THE  various  departments  of  a bank  may  be 
highly  effective  as  self-contained  organizations, 
but  if  they  are  not  located,  arranged,  and 
equipped  to  perform  their  chief  functions  in  relation 
to  all  other  departments,  the  most  satisfactory  team- 
work is  not  possible.  It  is  therefore  essential  that 
sufficient  attention  be  given  to  this  phase  of  bank 
management,  to  insure  the  smooth  working  of  all 
activities  in  unison. 

To  illustrate:  While  planning  the  arrangement  of 
floor  space  and  equipment  for  its  new  building,  a 
certain  national  bank  located  the  office  of  the  credit 
manager  on  the  second  floor,  adjoining  the  spacious 
and  elegantly  furnished  director  room.  The  pur- 
pose was  to  expedite  the  executive  supervision  of 
credits,  and  the  results  have  proved  the  value  of  the 
plan  (Figure  29). 

“Formerly,”  says  an  officer  of  the  bank,  “we  lost  a 
lot  of  time  in  handling  loans  and  discounts  because 
the  credit  files  in  our  old  quarters  were  located  so 
far  from  the  directors’  room,  where  all  special  credit 
problems  were  taken  up  in  private.  Frequently, 
papers  or  items  of  information  called  for  took  several 
minutes  to  get.  As  a result,  the  directors  or  the  dis- 
count committee  had  to  wait. 

“Now  these  delays  are  practically  negligible.  With 
his  desk  and  records  in  an  office  next  to  the  conference 
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room,  the  credit  manager  is  available  for  information 
at  a moment’s  notice.  Thus  he  can  work  with  the 
discount  committee  or  directors  and  furnish  quickly 
any  data  desired.” 

This  then  is  one  way  to  get  team-work  into  the 
bank’s  daily  tasks.  Particularly  desirable  is  it  to 
perfect  the  credit  routine,  as  pointed  out  in  the  volume 
of  this  series  on  Credits  and  Collections,  for  the 
credit  files  of  the  bank  are  among  its  most  important 
possessions  and  therefore  they  should  be  arranged  to 
provide  security  and  to  be  easily  accessible.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  commercial  bank,  where  it  is 
often  necessary  to  refer  to  the  individual  files  a num- 
ber of  times  during  the  day. 

The  credit  manager  of  a national  bank,  whose  desk 
is  located  in  the  open  space  given  over  to  the  desks 
of  the  executive  officers,  has  his  credit  files  arranged 
in  a row  a few  feet  from  his  desk.  These  files  contain 
the  records  of  about  10,000  borrowers  and  are  inval- 
uable to  the  bank  in  extending  credit  judiciously. 

“I  must  have  these  files  handy  because  I refer  to 
them  frequently  during  the  day,”  says  this  credit  man. 
“If,  for  instance,  a vice-president  calls  for  information 
on  a certain  customer  he  must  be  served  promptly. 
Each  year  I clean  out  the  files  and  send  all  records 
which  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  an  upstairs  room 
where  for  15  years  they  have  been  carefully  filed 
away  in  convenient  order.  We  frequently  find  it 
necessary  to  refer  to  these  old  records,  and  by  keeping 
them  in  an  orderly  condition,  a great  deal  of  valuable 
time  is  saved.” 

While  small  and  large  banks  alike  require  the  right 
sort  of  equipment  for  credit  records,  just  as  pointed 
out  in  the  volume  of  this  series  on  Credits  and  Collec- 
tions, it  probably  is  true  that  the  small  banker  does 
not  require  the  detailed  written  information  that  the 
larger  banker  does.  Still  he  should  have  sufficient 


Figure  48:  These  furnishings  reflect  the  care  with  which  they  were 

selected.  Uniformity  and  simplicity  mark  the  entire  equipment. 
Signal  service  buttons  are  installed  on  the  lower  part  of  each  desk. 


Figure  49:  How  well  space  can  be  utilized,  is  indicated  by  the  arrange- 

ment of  the  equipment  in  this  accounting  room.  The  telautograph  in 
the  foreground  keeps  the  bookkeepers  in  touch  with  other  departments. 
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Figure  50:  This  light,  airy  room  shows  the  ideal  way  one  bank  houses 

its  accounting  force.  The  tubes  overhead  are  a part  of  the  complete 
pneumatic  tube  system  which  the  bank  uses  for  interdepartment  routine. 


Figure  51:  Here  is  an  example  of  equipment  ideally  placed  and  dis- 

tributed. Women  in  this  bank  are  successfully  operating  various  time- 
saving machines.  Low  stands  enable  the  operators  to  sit  while  working. 
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files  to  take  care  of  at  least  some  sort  of  record  of  all 
his  customers.  In  laying  out  the  banking  room,  there- 
fore, adequate  space  should  be  allowed  for  the  credit 
files,  for  they  are  just  as  necessary — if  not  more  so — 
as  the  bookkeepers’  desks  or  the  tellers’  cages.  They 
surely  make  for  more  team-work  in  handling  all  the 
different  credit  problems  that  come  up. 

“When  we  moved  into  our  new  building,”  says  a 
Michigan  banker,  “one  of  the  first  things  I did  was 
to  provide  for  the  location  of  the  credit  file  near  my 
desk.  The  usual  standard  filing  cabinet  did  not  suit 
me,  so  I had  a carpenter  make  a set  of  files.  These 
files  are  about  four  feet  high,  five  feet  long  and  three 
feet  wide,  and  the  tops  are  built  to  form  a counter. 
When  I take  a folder  out  of  the  files,  I can  spread  it 
out  on  this  counter  and  locate  any  paper  quickly, 
, without  the  danger  of  losing  any  papers.  I have 
found  that  in  opening  a folder  on  a desk  that  may 
be  cluttered  with  other  papers  at  the  time,  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  file  may  be  overlooked  when  the 
papers  are  returned  to  the  folder.  This  special  file 
takes  up  only  a small  space  and  it  meets  every  require- 
ment admirably.” 

This  is  only  suggestive  of  how  equipment  of  this 
type  may  be  made  to  serve  the  bank’s  credit  routine. 

DO  YOU  KNOW  WHAT  CONSTRUCTION  DETAILS  INFLUENCE  THE 
WORK  OF  THE  ACCOUNTING  DEPARTMENT? 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  problem  of  providing  suit- 
able facilities  for  the  accounting  department.  First, 
the  room  should  have  plenty  of  light  and  ventila- 
tion. This  obvious  requirement  to  speed  up  the 
work  is  sometimes  lost  sight  of  in  the  desire  to  con- 
serve space  and  reduce  rentals. 

In  planning  accounting  routine,  the  question  of 
noise  has  to  be  particularly  considered.  One  national 
bank,  for  example,  maintained  its  transit  department 
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on  the  mezzanine  floor.  The  noise  of  the  billing, 
posting  and  adding  machines,  together  with  the 
cjamped  quarters  in  a space  that  was  artificially 
lighted  and  none  too  well  ventilated,  made  it  difficult 
to  keep  a steady  and  contented  working  force.  Says 
an  officer  of  this  bank: 

“Our  transit  manager  was  continually  looking  for 
help  and  he  finally  told  us  that  employees  would  not 
stay  on  in  such  quarters.  We  at  first  thought  per- 
haps he  was  making  these  excuses  to  counterbalance 
a lack  of  executive  ability  and  allowed  the  condition 
of  labor  shortage  to  go  on.  Finally,  however,  when 
the  transit  manager  himself  threatened  to  leave  unless 
we  provided  more  suitable  working  quarters,  we  in- 
vestigated and  soon  found  that  he  was  right.  We 
then  moved  the  department  to  another  floor  which 
had  light  on  all  sides  and  included  area  enough  to 
reduce  the  effect  of  the  noise.  We  provided  new 
sorting  tables  and  installed  additional  machines. 
The  labor  turnover  trouble  stopped  immediately  and 
a larger  volume  of  business  is  now  being  handled  at 
less  expense,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the 
additional  rental  charge.” 

HOW  COMFORTABLE  WORKING  QUARTERS  AND  PROPER 
EQUIPMENT  HELP  WORK  GO  FORWARD 

This  illustrates  strikingly  the  importance  of  not 
only  congenial  working  quarters  but  of  well-arranged 
and  proper  equipment,  as  well  as  to  insure  the  most 
satisfactory  teamwork.  The  best  results  obviously 
are  gained  when  the  working  staff  is  supplied  with 
worth-while  facilities  to  simplify  the  work.  The 
lighting  equipment  especially  should  be  complete 
and  this  is  a question  to  be  given  the  closest  attention 
in  planning  a new  building.  Ample  window  space  or 
a skylight  which  furnishes  abundant  light  is  desirable. 
Bookkeepers  particularly  should  be  able  to  take  care 
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of  their  work  under  the  best  lighting  conditions 
(Figure  49).  For  this  reason,  the  fixtures  should  be 
chosen  and  placed  with  the  greatest  care.  Machines 
and  equipment  should  be  arranged  to  prevent  all 
duplication  of  effort.  This  is  especially  true  where 
the  unit  system  is  in  operation.  Each  cage  then 
becomes  a sort  of  an  individual  bank,  and  the  teller, 
his  assistant,  and  the  bookkeeping  force  working  with 
him,  can  handle  their  tasks  more  effectively. 

Rapidly  increasing  business  often  leads  to  unsightly 
makeshifts  in  the  arrangement  of  the  bank.  Some- 
times the  building  is  on  an  attractive  site  in  the 
business  district,  but  only  rented.  Or  the  building 
may  be  owned  by  an  estate  or  an  individual  who  is 
unwilling  to  make  the  necessary  improvements  and 
refuses  to  sell  at  a reasonable  price.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  difficult  for  the  bank  to  gain  the 
greatest  effectiveness  from  the  working  space,  and 
the  only  relief  is  obtained  by  moving  into  other 
quarters.  Bankers  are  almost  always  averse  to 
changing  their  location,  however,  and  they  will 
usually  tolerate  a great  deal  of  inconvenience  before 
they  will  move.  An  established  location  is  one  of 
the  best  advertisements  a bank  can  possess. 

A savings  bank  in  the  Middle  West  is  scattered 
over  three  floors  in  quarters  that  are  detached.  Just 
inside  the  entrance  is  the  lobby  and  the  desks  of  the 
officers.  Part  of  the  savings  department  is  75  feet 
away  and  access  to  it  is  gained  through  a long  narrow 
hallway.  On  the  second  floor  to  the  rear  of  the  lobby 
is  part  of  the  accounting  force,  while  the  balance  of 
the  workers  have  a section  of  the  third  floor  which 
is  also  used  for  the  storage  of  records. 

“ We  probably  could  reduce  our  pay  roll  from  $4,000 
to  $5,000  a year,”  says  this  banker,  “if  we  could  bring 
the  workers  together  and  get  them  located  more 
scientifically.  However,  for  physical  reasons  we  can- 
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not  do  this  now  and  we  do  not  care  to  move  out  of 
this  building,  because  the  location  is  one  of  our  best 
assets.  As  fast  as  certain  leases  expire  in  this  build- 
ing, we  hope  to  be  able  to  get  a large  block  of  space 
in  one  spot  and  then  we  can  remodel  it  to  suit  our 
needs.” 

Conditions  of  this  character  exist  in  many  banks, 
and  naturally  it  is  impossible  to  conform  equipment 
and  arrangement  to  the  needs  of  all  workers  to  secure 
ideal  results  in  every  instance.  However,  much  can 
be  done,  as  suggested,  to  develop  greater  teamwork 
and  contentment,  and  the  installation  of  time-  and 
labor-saving  devices  like  those  to  be  described  in  the 
following  chapter,  no  doubt,  helps  a lot.  This  unity 
of  effort  is  the  aim  of  every  progressive  banker. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


HOW  LABOR-AND-TIME-SAVING  DEVICES  CUT  COSTS 

WITHIN  six  months  after  having  installed 
additional  mechanical  and  time-saving  devices 
in  its  bookkeeping  department  a Southern 
bank  was  able  to  cut  down  its  payroll  20%,  handle 
its  increased  volume  of  work  more  effectively,  and 
reduce  errors  to  a minimum.  Not  only  that,  it  was 
able  to  furnish  better  and  more  satisfactory  service  to 
its  customers. 

Many  banks,  recognizing  the  value  of  simplifying 
and  speeding  up  internal  routine  operations,  have 
capitalized  mechanical  equipment  and  have  found  its 
use  equally  fruitful  in  reducing  the  operating  expense, 
and  in  building  business.  So  much  so,  in  fact,  that 
in  planning  a new  building  or  remodeling  an  old  one, 
it  has  become  essential  for  bankers  to  make  suitable 
provision  for  the  mechanical  devices  to  be  installed, 
and  to  take  into  consideration  the  additional  equip- 
ment that  probably  will  be  necessary  later  through 
the  natural  growth  of  the  business. 

This  chapter,  therefore,  will  take  up  various  phases 
of  the  subject  of  equipment,  to  suggest  worth-while 
machinery  and  installations  that  have  proved  their 
values  /in  cutting  costs  and  improving  service  to 
customers.  The  purely  cost  point  of  view  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  is  fully  covered  in  Chapter  XIV  of 
the  volume  of  this  series  on  Accounting  and  Costs, 
so  that  the  aim  in  following  pages  will  be  to  explain 
the  functions  of  some  modern  types  of  machines  and 
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their  results  in  actual  practise,  without  going  into 
detailed  cost  analyses  like  those  in  the  chapter  just 
referred  to.  The  importance  of  this  subject,  however, 
is  so  great  that  it  bears  the  double  treatment  profitably 
and  should  point  out  to  many  bankers  what  can  be 
done  when  building  a new  banking  home  or  remodeling 
an  old  one  to  save  clerical  work  and  expense.  And, 
as  pointed  out  in  the  Accounting  and  Costs  book,  it 
doesn’t  matter  what  the  size  of  the  bank,  the  ma- 
chinery equipment  can  be  made  to  fit  its  requirements. 
Thus  a small  bank  can  check  up  on  its  routine  and 
adopt  whatever  machinery  will  actually  save  money. 
To  do  this,  of  course,  requires  not  only  an  analysis  of 
the  fundamental  working  costs  but  of  building  and 
banking  room  arrangement  as  well.  This  has  been 
pointed  out  in  a previous  chapter.  What  then  has 
machinery  accomplished? 

A number  of  banks  have  found  that  labor-saving 
devices  have  done  much  to  help  train  women  to  useful 
positions  and  to  make  them  quickly  of  value  as  workers. 
Thus  the  employment  of  women,  unskilled  and  un- 
tutored in  bank  accounting  and  practise,  has  fur- 
nished an  effective  solution  of  many  bank  labor 
problems  and  has  helped  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
work. 

The  necessity  of  taking  on  women  during  the  war 
taught  bankers  the  importance  of  providing  them  with 
all  the  facilities  to  make  their  work  simple  and  easily 
handled.  This  led  to  more  active  investigations  of 
machinery,  which  have  opened  up  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities for  introducing  more  scientific  methods  made 
possible  by  the  use  of  mechanical  equipment. 

The  women  clerks  in  the  bank  referred  to  at  the 
beginning  of  the  chapter  number  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  entire  clerical  force  of  200  employees. 
Until  recently  the  ledgers  and  statements  were  posted 
daily  by  nine  bookkeepers,  with  an  average  of  approxi- 
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mately  1,400  accounts  on  each  ledger.  The  use  of 
posting  machines  on  the  individual  ledgers  helped 
to  speed  up  the  operation  and  to  cut  the  costs.  When 
the  bank  lost  its  men  bookkeepers  because  of  the  war, 
it  naturally  turned  to  the  women  and  put  several  of 
them  to  work  on  the  books. 

In  order  to  adapt  the  bookkeeping  to  the  women, 
the  bank  increased  the  number  of  ledger  units  from 
9 to  12.  By  distributing  the  load  in  this  way,  each 
woman  bookkeeper  could  handle  her  task  promptly 
and  with  very  little  chance  of  error.  Next,  the  bank 
discovered  that  the  machines,  as  they  were  used  by 
the  men,  were  not  altogether  convenient  for  the 
women.  To  remedy  this  a low,  tilted  stand  was 
installed  to  support  the  posting  machine,  thus  enabling 
the  operator  to  sit  down  at  her  work.  This  naturally 
relieved  her  of  a great  deal  of  the  physical  strain 
caused  by  the  high  stands.  While  this  method  de- 
creased the  speed  of  operation  somewhat,  this  particular 
loss  was  more  than  provided  for  by  the  reduction 
in  the  volume  of  work  handled  by  each  operator  as 
the  result  of  increasing  the  units  from  9 to  12. 

ONE  BANK  ENCOUNTERED  THIS  PROBLEM  WHEN  IT  BEGAN 
TO  EMPLOY  WOMEN.  PERHAPS  YOU  HAVE,  ALSO 

When  the  bank  began  to  employ  women  in  its 
bookkeeping  department,  the  first  outstanding  task 
was  to  teach  them  the  vital  importance  of  accurately 
computing  the  interest  on  checking  account  balances. 
Even  with  a staff  of  men  bookkeepers,  this  work  was 
not  always  handled  satisfactorily.  Errors  were  made 
in  transcribing  the  daily  balances  to  the  interest  block, 
in  footing  these  balances,  and  also  in  computing  the 
interest.  In  this  bank,  interest  was  calculated  on  the 
daily  balances  from  the  twenty-sixth  of  one  month 
to  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  following,  inclusive,  and 
credited  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the  month. 
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Right  here  the  use  of  calculating  machines  was 
found  to  be  effective  in  simplifying  the  task  of  regu- 
lating the  labor  force  and  at  the  same  time  dispatching 
the  business  expeditiously.  The  work  of  getting  the 
women  bookkeepers  to  strike  accurate  proofs  on  the 
interest  calculation  seemed  almost  futile,  and  the 
bank  turned  naturally  to  mechanical  devices  that 
would  be  of  help.  After  the  machine  was  installed  the 
bookkeepers  were  relieved  of  the  irksome  overtime 
duties  which  had  seemed  necessary  before. 

The  preparation  of  the  interest  calculation  was 
transferred  to  the  machine  and  a thorough  test  in- 
dicated that  the  work  could  be  done  correctly,  and  in 
less  than  half  the  time  required  under  the  old  method. 
This  means  that  the  interest  is  now  easily  figured  and 
audited  for  the  calendar  month  and  is  then  credited 
to  the  depositor’s  account  by  the  tenth  of  the  fol- 
lowing month.  Complaints  and  arguments  that 
sometimes  formerly  arose  because  of  miscalculations 
under  the  pen-and-ink  method,  have  been  almost 
entirely  eliminated. 

While  on  this  item  it  may  be  helpful  to  trace,  step 
by  step,  the  method  of  calculating  interest  as  it  now 
exists  in  this  bank.  On  the  last  day  of  each  month  the 
statements  on  practically  all  active  checking  accounts 
are  closed.  Before  folding  the  checks  into  these 
statements  and  sending  them  to  the  depositors,  the 
lower  and  two  side  margins  are  trimmed  off.  The 
right-hand  margin,  which  is  headed  the  same  as  the 
statement  now  becomes  the  daily  balance  and  replaces 
the  daily  balance  sheet  which  formerly  was  used. 

Before  adopting  the  present  system,  this  margin 
as  it  was  trimmed  off,  went  into  the  waste  basket 
because  it  was  of  no  value.  The  calculating  machine, 
however,  makes  this  little  slip  of  very  definite  value. 
The  balances  shown  on  the  slip  are  added  and  repeated 
or  multiplied  and  cumulated  in  the  machine  for  the 
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days  on  which  there  is  no  change.  Thus  the  total 
book  balance  for  one  day  for  the  period  covered  is 
obtained  quickly.  Deductions  for  time  in  transit  are 
made,  the  average  daily  balance  is  figured  and  the 
interest  computed  all  in  one  continuous  operation  and 
without  clearing  the  machine.  As  these  respective 
amounts  appear  in  the  adder  they  are  noted  on  the 
slip  from  which  they  are  posted  direct  to  the  average 
balance  card  and  ledger. 

Thus,  a mechanism  of  this  sort  helps  at  once  to  make 
the  labor  problem  easier  to  control  and  it  also  affords  a 
valuable  method  for  handling  the  interest  item  with 
a minimum  of  errors. 

HOW  NATURAL  GROWTH  HAS  FORCED  MANY  BANKS  TO 
INSTALL  AUTOMATIC  EQUIPMENT 

With  the  growth  of  bank  advertising  and  the 
development  of  greater  service,  both  large  and  small 
banks  have  found  it  necessary  to  use  machinery 
in  many  other  departments  of  routine,  to  speed  up 
operations.  For  instance,  addressing  machines  per- 
form many  functions  that  formerly  required  the  slow 
and  tedious  pen-and-ink,  method.  In  one  Middle- 
western  bank  an  investment  of  $1,600  in  addressing 
machines  paid  for  itself  10  times  over  in  one  year,  as 
well  as  eliminated  confusion  and  errors  in  the  account- 
ing department  and  provided  uniformity  in  the 
dispatch  of  business  hitherto  impossible. 

The  economic  results  obtained  in  this  bank  have 
been  duplicated  in  a relative  degree  by  many  smaller 
banks.  The  remarkable  success  achieved  is  worth 
noting,  as  it  indicates  how  one  type  of  mechanical 
equipment  can  act  as  a vital  force  in  raising  the 
standards  of  individual  effectiveness  among  the  bank 
workers  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  operating 
expense  to  a minimum. 

The  bank  just  referred  to  has  20  bookkeepers  and 
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each  one  handles  the  accounts  of  a certain  number  of 
customers.  Before  the  addressing  machines  were 
installed  the  bookkeepers  spent  15  or  20  minutes  daily 
writing  up  their  journal  sheets  with  rubber  stamps 
bearing  the  name  of  each  customer. 

Sometimes  the  rubber  stamps  became  mixed  up 
and  as  a result,  time  was  lost  getting  them  back  into 
place  or  in  correcting  improper  stamping  on  the 
sheets.  There  was  another  drawback  to  this  system, 
also.  Some  sheets  became  smeared  with  copying  ink, 
while  others  received  too  faint  impressions.  The 
work  was,  therefore,  neither  uniform  or  neat. 

When  the  machines  were  installed,  this  routine, 
which  was  formerly  done  by  the  bookkeepers,  was 
placed  in  charge  of  one  woman.  Plates  were  made 
for  about  10,000  names  of  city  customers  and  5,000 
country  banks.  In  the  city  department  20  names  are 
usually  placed  on  a single  sheet.  The  lists  are  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order  and  distributed  by  the  chief 
clerk  among  the  bookkeeping  staff. 

“The  use  of  the  machines  enables  us  to  keep  one 
day  ahead  of  the  bookkeepers,”  says  the  chief  of  the 
addressing  department  of  this  bank.  “Each  morning 
the  bookkeepers  have  a fresh  supply  of  sheets,  with 
the  rubber  stamp  entries  eliminated.  Taking  into 
account  that  the  20  bookkeepers  receive  salaries 
ranging  from  $80  to  $100  a month,  it  is  apparent 
how  much  is  saved  under  the  new  plan,  for  all  of  this 
work  which  required  so  much  of  their  time  is  now  done 
by  one  woman  who  receives  a salary  of  $65  a month. 
She  is  able  to  run  the  sheets  for  both  city  and  country 
accounts  in  less  than  three  hours.  When  an  account 
is  opened  or  an  account  is  closed,  I am  notified.  Then 
for  a new  account  we  have  a plate  made  here  in  the 
department.  These  plates  we  have  been  buying  at 
$3.50  a 1000.  We  can  run  500  of  them  through  the 
plate-making  machine  during  an  afternoon. 
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“ Aside  from  saving  time,  the  plan  makes  the  work 
of  the  bookkeepers  more  satisfactory  in  every  way, 
because  they  are  now  relieved  of  the  worry  of  taking 
care  of  the  new  accounts  or  the  closed  accounts  and 
of  considerable  other  petty  routine.  They  can  get 
right  to  work  in  the  morning  without  going  through 
preliminaries  that  were  sometimes  exasperating.” 

Reconcilement  sheets  are  also  headed  up  on  the 
machines,  and  customer  envelops  are  then  addressed 
automatically.  These  go  to  the  counting  room  for 
the  interest  computation  and  the  statements. 

ADDRESSING  MACHINES  HAVE  PROVED  A WORTH-WHILE 
INVESTMENT  IN  THESE  BANKS 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  use  of  addressing  ma- 
chines has  enabled  the  bank  to  handle  its  vast  volume 
of  daily  mail  more  satisfactorily.  Envelops  bearing 
the  names  and  addresses  of  correspondent  banks, 
individual  customers  or  corporations,  which  receive 
mail  frequently,  are  alphabetically  arranged  in  racks 
that  line  the  walls  of  the  addressing  machine  room. 
Suppose  that  the  discount  department,  the  foreign 
exchange  department,  or  other  departments  have 
mail  to  go  out.  Every  piece  is  gathered  up  and  dis- 
patched to  a central  point  in  the  mailing  room,  where 
it  is  assembled  and  sorted.  The  letters  and  advices 
for  each  bank  or  customer  are  then  slipped  into  a 
single  envelop  and  sent  out,  thus  eliminating  the  use 
of  more  than  one  envelop  and  probably  much  addi- 
tional postage. 

Besides  expediting  the  work  in  the  accounting  room 
and  sharply  reducing  the  operating  expense  in  this 
department,  the  addressing  machine  serves  many 
other  purposes.  It  stamps  the  pay  envelops  and 
indicates  on  each  the  department  in  which  the  worker 
is  employed.  It  does  this  work  more  rapidly  and 
satisfactorily  than  six  clerks  under  former  conditions 
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and  it  provides  a means  for  keeping  a more  detailed 
check  on  the  payroll  list.  For  the  employment  de- 
partment the  machines  head  up  nine  pieces  of  sta- 
tionery— application  blanks,  bonds,  references,  and  so 
on,  all  of  which  go  into  a folder  and  then  into  an 
alphabetical  file. 

Plates  are  also  kept  of  the  names  of  the  stock- 
holders, so  that  it  takes  only  a short  time  to  stamp  the 
dividend  checks  and  the  envelops.  This  list  is  also 
kept  in  an  alphabetical  file  and  a complete  printed 
record  of  it  can  be  produced  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 

An  Eastern  bank,  like  many  other  banks,  uses  an 
automatic  sealing  and  stamping  machine  that  handles 
15,000  envelops  an  hour.  This  machine  takes  any- 
thing from  a single  sheet  of  paper  to  a 36-page  catalog. 
It  counts  and  registers  every  stamp  used,  thus  mini- 
mizing an  expensive  leak  through  misuse  or  carelessness. 
This  type  of  machine,  investigation  shows,  is  an 
important  adjunct  to  a bank,  especially  to  a large 
institution,  where  the  time  spent  in  handling  the  vast 
volume  of  items  represents  a large  expense. 

Intercommunication  between  the  departments  of  a 
bank  is  just  as  important  as  the  contact  established 
with  outsiders  by  mail.  In  a number  of  banks  telauto- 
graphs are  in  use  and  they  make  possible  instant  and 
silent  communication  between  the  tellers  and  the 
bookkeepers,  no  matter  what  distance  between  the 
two  departments — whether  the  tellers  are  directly 
under  the  mezzanine  floors  occupied  by  the  book- 
keepers or  at  the  extreme  front  of  the  bank. 

Let  the  teller,  for  instance,  write  on  the  telautograph 
pad  an  inquiry  to  the  bookkeeper,  and  the  same 
notation  appears  simultaneously  on  a pad  before  the 
eyes  of  the  bookkeeper.  Often  these  messages  are 
flashed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  depositor,  an 
advantage,  frequently,  over  the  telephonic  communi- 
cation when  the  word  of  the  customer  may  be  in 
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question.  For  example,  a customer  presents  a check 
for  $10,000  to  the  paying  teller  who  may  not  be  positive 
that  the  maker  of  the  check  has  sufficient  funds  on 
deposit.  The  teller  does  not  have  to  arouse  the  antago- 
nism of  the  customer  by  going  to  the  bookkeeper  for 
his  information.  He  simply  writes  on  the  pad  before 
him  as  if  figuring:  “Is  Mr.  Robert’s  check  good  for 
$10,000?”  As  he  writes  the  inquiry,  it  is  duplicated  in 
front  of  the  bookkeeper,  who  can  answer  the  question 
quickly  in  the  same  way.  This  method,  it  is  true, 
is  not  adaptable  perhaps,  in  many  small  banks,  and 
yet  it  is  within  no  one’s  province  to  limit  the  pos- 
sibilities for  better  equipment  in  banks,  no  matter 
what  their  size. 

BEAR  IN  MIND  THAT  THIS  VOLUME  DOES  NOT  ARBITRARILY 
RECOMMEND  ANY  PARTICULAR  PROCEDURE 

In  fact,  as  pointed  out  in  other  volumes  of  this 
series,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  outline  any 
procedure  for  any  bank.  The  chapters  simply  recount 
what  some  of  the  banks — of  all  sizes — have  done  to 
make  their  institutions  as  nearly  perfect  from  every 
standpoint  as  possible.  Some  small  banks  may  find 
it  practicable  to  develop  some  of  the  proved  methods 
here  set  forth  much  further  than  others.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  a number  of  bankers  in  small  communities 
may  be  able  to  adopt  plans  of  large  banks  described 
in  these  pages  to  a far  greater  degree  than  the  com- 
pilers thought  possible.  At  any  rate,  in  considering 
the  subject  of  machines,  an  analysis  of  individual 
conditions  should  show  just  how  much  equipment  will 
prove  profitable.  Initial  expense,  of  course,  must  be 
measured  by  what  can  be  accomplished  afterwards 
from  month  to  month. 

A great  many  banks  have  found  an  interdepartment 
system  of  telephones  effective  in  saving  steps  between 
departments.  As  mentioned  in  a previous  paragraph, 
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however,  telephones  do  not  always  afford  secret 
messages  for  the  tellers  and  others  waiting  on  customers. 
Systems  of  this  type  usually  comprise  a series  of  small 
wooden  cabinets  called  substations  or  master  stations, 
according  to  how  they  are  used.  These  stations  are 
placed  throughout  the  bank,  on  the  desks  of  the 
cashier,  the  teller,  the  note  clerks,  and  so  on.  For 
instance,  if  the  teller  wishes  to  call  a bookkeeper,  all 
he  has  to  do  is  to  press  a key  which  connects  him 
with  the  bookkeeper’s  desk,  without  calling  first  a 
central  switchboard. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  system  is  the  master 
station  which  is  placed  upon  the  desks  of  the  president 
and  the  other  executive  officers.  When  a master 
station  officer  wants  a substation  employee  he  simply 
switches  a key  which  immediately  flashes  a light  and 
sounds  a buzzer  at  the  station  desired.  This  light  is 
called  the?  executive-control  lamp  and  its  purpose  is 
to  notify  the  person  called  that  the  master-station 
officer  wants  him.  No  earpiece  is  necessary  for  the 
master-station  equipment  nor  does  the  speaker  talk 
into  the  mouthpiece.  He  simply  talks  at  his  in- 
strument and  the  answer  comes  back  clearly.  Thus 
the  necessity  of  executives  and  clerks  walking  back 
and  forth  on  trivial  work  is  eliminated. 

The  methods  already  outlined  relate  entirely  to  the 
communication  of  the  written  or  spoken  word.  Let  us 
turn  now  to  a plan  that  speeds  up  the  sending  of 
papers,  pass  books,  and  so  on  from  one  department  to 
another.  The  carriers  to  be  described  are  particularly 
adaptable  since  they  turn  corners  and  will  carry  pass 
books  through  partitions  and  floors,  and,  in  fact, 
wherever  desired. 

For  conveying  pass  books,  from  a number  of  points 
along  a counter  to  a single  distributing  point,  for 
example,  carriers  are  used  in  many  savings  banks. 
A constantly  running  belt  about  six  inches  wide, 
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installed  under  the  counter  top  is  one  type  of  equip- 
ment. Pass  books  may  be  placed  upon  it  either  direct 
or  through  conveniently  located  openings  in  the 
counter.  A system  of  carriers  in  use  in  a Philadelphia 
bank  gives  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  value  of 
this  method. 

In  another  bank  pneumatic  carriers,  3 by  6 inches, 
connect  the  tellers  in  the  front  part  of  the  bank  with 
the  bookkeepers  in  the  rear.  Through  them  deposits, 
pass  books,  and  other  paper,  are  conveyed  quickly 
and  safely.  In  the  department  where  new  accounts 
are  opened,  a belt  conveyor  is  used  to  transfer  the 
pass  books  from  the  clerks  to  the  teller’s  window, 
where  they  are  returned  to  the  customers.  The  book- 
keeping department  has  a number  of  wire-line  message 
carriers  to  send  papers  from  one  division  to  another. 

One  of  the  important  services  rendered  by  these 
carriers  in  banks  having  a large  number  of  active 
accounts  is  to  transmit  checks  and  debit  and  credit 
slips  from  the  tellers  to  the  check-clearing  department. 
The  carriers  are  usually  arranged  so  as  to  provide  a 
quick  communication  between  departments,  either 
directly  or  through  the  central  desk  which  serves  as  a 
transfer  point.  An  interesting  arrangement  of  these 
pneumatic  tubes  is  found  in  a Boston  national  bank. 
At  the  back  of  the  counter  in  each  cage  is  an  inlet, 
arranged  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  counter  so  that 
the  containers  for  checks,  pass  books,  or  other  papers 
may  easily  be  dispatched.  These  carriers  travel  from 
the  tellers  to  the  check  department  on  the  mezzanine 
balcony  in  just  a few  seconds. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  using  tubes  of  this  sort  for 
centralizing  checks  and  debit  and  credit  items  is  that 
it  permits  the  check-clearing  department  and  the 
bookkeeping  department  to  be  located  on  a mezzanine 
balcony  or  an  upper  floor  where  the  value  of  the  space 
is  comparatively  low.  Besides  economizing  valuable 
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floor  space,  this  centralized  arrangement  averages  up 
the  clerical  routine  and  eliminates  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  work  among  check  sorters  and  bookkeepers. 

In  addition  to  this  centralizing  service,  numerous 
connections  between  departments  can  be  provided. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  service 
between  the  paying  tellers  and  the  bookkeepers,  which 
enables  the  paying  tellers  to  obtain  information 
regarding  customer’s  accounts  at  any  time.  A most 
satisfactory  plan,  bankers  agree,  for  enabling  the 
teller  to  protect  his  work,  is  to  send  any  checks  which 
he  may  question,  by  tube  to  the  bookkeeper,  before 
cashing  them.  The  bookkeeper  can  quickly  place 
his  O.K.  directly  upon  them  or  give  the  desired  in- 
formation on  a slip  of  paper  and  send  it  along  with  the 
checks.  This  method  affords  the  teller  a permanent 
record  of  the  accounts  in  a very  convenient  form, 
in  contrast  to  a verbal,  telephone  or  other  similar 
communication,  which  furnishes  no  record,  or  at 
best  a very  inconvenient  one,  for  reference  or  protection 
later  on,  should  the  transaction  be  questioned. 

So  it  is  that  mechanical  devices  frequently  form 
an  important  part  of  a banks7  equipment.  At  least 
the  subject  is  worthy  of  every  banker’s  careful  attention 
and  investigation,  especially  when  building  or  re- 
modeling his  business  home. 


PART  IV 


HOW  TO  REDUCE  THE  COST 
OF  SUPPLIES 


CHAPTER  XVII 


HOW  TO  SELECT  AND  HANDLE  SUPPLIES  TO 
STOP  PROFIT  LEAKS 

ONE  slight  change  in  the  method  of  printing  a 
collection  form  saved  an  Eastern  bank  nearly 
$100  within  one  year.  The  item  itself  was 
not  large,  scattered  over  twelve  months,  but  it 
amounted  at  that  to  5%  interest  on  $2,000.  And 
what  banker  would  carelessly  throw  away  the  in- 
crement on  even  $1,000  of  his  working  capital?  It 
would  be  unbusinesslike  to  regard  it  in  any  other  light. 

The  big  point  to  consider  here,  however,  is  that 
many  a bank  is  not  only  losing  $100  needlessly  on 
one  item  of  supplies,  but  often  on  several.  Hun- 
dreds of  dollars,  investigation  indicates,  are  lost 
by  banks  annually,  through  the  extravagant  purchase 
and  handling  of  supplies.  By  reversing  this  procedure 
as  some  banks  have  done,  stationery  can  be  made, 
indirectly  at  least,  to  pay  dividends.  Even  banks 
that  do  not  consider  their  supply  bills  too  great 
probably  could  easily  find  ways  to  reduce  them. 

It  is  well  to  take  this  into  account  seriously,  because 
methods  of  direct  advertising,  together  with  the 
enlarged  service  facilities  developed  in  many  institu- 
tions have  increased  the  volume  of  supplies  necessary 
to  handle  the  business  satisfactorily. 

Ten  years  ago,  for  example,  the  personal  letter  for 
soliciting  accounts  was  practically  unknown.  Book- 
lets and  blotters,  which  now  represent  a distinct 
item  of  expense  in  all  banks,  were  seldom  used. 
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In  the  competition  for  new  business,  banks  have 
sought  to  outdistance  each  other  in  the  quality  and 
variety  of  the  supplies  furnished  to  customers.  For 
instance,  where  only  a single  style  of  check  was  used 
by  most  banks  a few  years  ago,  now  customers  may 
have  a choice  of  perhaps  a dozen  different  sizes  and 
types,  ranging  all  the  way  from  sets  of  six  on  a page 
in  bound  books,  all  bearing  the  imprint  of  the  cus- 
tomer, to  the  tiny  pocket-size  check  book  encased  in 
leather  and  usually  furnished  to  women.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  thrift  movement  with  its  vacation 
clubs,  Christmas-savings  clubs,  tax-payers’  clubs  and 
so  on,  has  necessitated  the  purchase  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  supplies,  some  of  them  patented  and  therefore 
quite  expensive. 

Deposit  slips,  notes,  mortgages,  pass  books,  and 
similar  items  are  also  in  greater  demand  with  the  de- 
velopment of  business  in  general  and  usually  these 
are  made  up  in  more  than  one  style,  except  where  legal 
requirements  specify  a definite  standard.  The  advent 
of  machinery  to  speed  up  the  work  has  also  placed  a 
new  expense  item  on  the  supply  account  sheet. 
Mechanical  repairs  now  must  be  carefully  checked. 
Many  of  the  larger  banks  maintain  a machine  shop 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  good  condition 
the  machines  which  they  use.  The  importance  of 
keeping  a close  check  on  the  supplies  is  obvious. 

Coming  back  for  a moment  to  the  instance  of 
saving,  cited  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  the  pur- 
chasing agent  of  the  bank  believed  he  had  every 
unnecessary  expenditure  eliminated.  As  the  price  of 
paper  went  up,  however,  he  looked  again  for  further 
opportunities  to  save.  At  the  time,  one  of  the  col- 
lection-form copies  was  printed  on  green  paper.  He 
investigated  prices  and  found  that  this  paper  was 
much  more  expensive  than  a plain  white  paper  which 
would  serve  the  same  purpose  when  printed  in  green. 
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In  other  words,  green  ink  on  white  paper  formed  a 
distinguishing  copy  just  as  the  green  paper  did, 
yet  at  far  less  expense. 

Savings  of  this  sort  are  undoubtedly  possible  in 
many  banks.  Even  leaving  aside  the  idea  of  adding 
a little  to  the  annual  dividends,  any  small  amount 
diverted  wisely  from  stationery  expense  to  giving 
added  service  to  customers  would,  in  the  long  run, 
have  worth-while  results,  just  as  this  and  other  banks 
have  demonstrated.  In  other  words,  bankers  every- 
where are  recognizing  the  uselessness  of  little  leaks 
and  wastes  in  routine  expense  and  are  watching  the 
supply  problem,  as  well  as  others,  in  order  to  reduce 
unnecessary  outgo. 

ALL  OVER  THE  COUNTRY  BANKERS  ARE  REALIZING  THE 
GREAT  WASTE  IN  STATIONERY 

The  world  war  has  done  much  to  awaken  bankers  to 
the  extravagance  displayed  in  ordering  stationery 
and  has  helped  to  remedy  it  to  some  extent.  Greater 
care  in  this  direction  has  paid  in  numerous  instances. 
As  one  banker  expressed  it:  “I  would  not  throw 
penny  after  penny  of  our  funds  out  into  the  street, 
yet  that  was  virtually  what  we  were  doing  in  the  way 
we  were  ordering  and  using  supplies.  When  I had 
this  driven  home  to  me,  I got  busy  and  we  now  have 
cut  our  bills  in  half,  without  sacrificing  quality  in 
the  stationery  where  it  is  needed.” 

How  did  he  do  it?  To  give  first  off  a general 
answer,  it  was  by  applying  in  some  way  most  of  the 
ideas  brought  forth  in  this  chapter.  Primarily, 
however,  he  cut  his  expense  by  analyzing  carefully 
his  needs  and  then  dividing  his  supplies  into  two 
distinct  classifications: 

1.  All  routine  forms  and  supplies  which  have  no 
particular  service  or  advertising  value. 
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2.  All  stationery,  checks,  and  advertising  forms, 
especially  provided  for  the  use  of  customers,  or  what 
might  be  termed  the  service  supplies. 

Up  to  this  time  it  had  been  the  custom  to  order 
items  that  created  a favorable  impression,  regardless 
of  the  part  they  played.  In  other  words,  interde- 
partmental tickets  often  would  be  printed  on  just 
as  fine  a bond  paper  as  deposit  slips  and  letterheads. 
Carrying  this  expenditure  through  all  the  activities 
of  the  bank,  the  bills  were  far  above  what  they  ought 
to  be.  The  new  classification  showed  how  routine 
forms  throughout  the  bookkeeping  and  other  “inside” 
departments  could  be  printed  on  less  expensive  paper, 
and  with  fewer  “frills.”  In  fact,  the  size  of  a number 
of  sheets  and  tickets  was  materially  reduced  to  cut 
the  cost  of  the  paper  bill.  Stationery  of  every  kind 
that  did  not  come  in  contact  with  customers  or  corre- 
spondent banks,  where  the  proper  standard  was 
necessary,  was  obtained  at  less  expense  than  before. 

It  was  surprising  how  few  forms,  such  as  letter- 
heads, notifications,  checkbooks,  announcements,  de- 
posit slips,  and  so  on,  had  to  be  printed  or  lithographed 
on  the  basis  of  quality,  to  give  the  proper  impression. 
Another  reduction  in  cost  was  made  on  various  forms 
requiring  protection  from  alterations.  For  instance, 
formerly  all  checks  and  drafts,  no  matter  for  what 
use,  were  printed  or  lithographed  with  protecting 
designs  or  fines  over  the  whole  surface  in  order  to 
minimize  the  possibility  of  their  being  raised.  Drafts 
and  other  items  handled  by  the  bank  itself  all  had 
this  same  expensive  makeup.  And  yet,  the  employees 
filled  them  out  with  protecting  machines  so  that  the 
figures  could  not  be  tampered  with  or  raised. 

This  banker  saw  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  have 
the  bank’s  drafts  printed  so  expensively  and  he  was 
able  to  make  a substantial  deduction  by  having  them 
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made  up  plain,  but  of  good  quality.  For  his  cus- 
tomers, many  of  whom  still  individually  filled  in 
their  checks  in  ink,  he  used  the  customary  design. 
By  following  out  this  classification  idea  thoroughly, 
the  banker  made  a substantial  annual  saving. 

A number  of  banks  located  in  college  towns  have 
the  problem  of  handling  students’  accounts  which 
often  are  unprofitable.  One  Middle- western  banker 
has  reduced  his  losses  from  this  source  by  having 
special  pass  books  and  check  books  printed  for  student 
use.  The  pass  book  has  an  inexpensive  pasteboard 
cover  and  the  check  book  is  in  the  form  of  a pad, 
folded  up,  with  a heavy  black  paper  cover  to  protect 
the  checks  themselves,  which  are  neat  but  much  more 
reasonable  in  price  than  the  regular  check-books  for 
permanent  customers.  The  price  of  this  stationery 
has  been  cut  over  one  third.  Occasionally  the  account 
of  a student,  a fraternity,  or  a sorority  will  be  profit- 
able. Then,  of  course,  if  deemed  advisable,  the 
regular  stationery  is  used. 

HERE’S  AN  EFFECTIVE  PLAN  TO  GET  A PROFIT  FROM 
“WASTE”  STATIONERY 

Another  frequent  source  of  loss  in  banks  is  due 
to  throwing  away  obsolete  forms  or  selling  them  for 
scrap.  This  stationery  can  be  utilized  to  advantage 
for  scratch  pads,  where  one  side  is  blank.  Aside 
from  the  saving  in  the  purchase  of  the  pads  them- 
selves, the  encouragement  of  their  use  brings  about 
an  additional  saving  of  supplies  which  so  often  are 
hurriedly  used  by  employees  to  write  upon. 

“By  having  a supply  of  scratch  pads  always  on 
hand  and  impressing  on  tellers  and  clerks  the  neces- 
sity of  using  them,  we  have  overcome  considerable 
waste  in  supplies,”  says  the  president  of  one  bank. 
“Comparisons  of  the  requisitions  for  stationery  over 
a period  of  two  years  shows  that,  in  proportion  to  the 
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increased  business  done,  the  use  of  forms,  checks, 
and  drafts  has  decreased  25%.  Many  employees 
formerly  had  the  habit  of  using  the  nearest  available 
piece  of  paper  for  hurried  notations  or  figuring.  Often 
it  would  be  the  back  of  a perfectly  good  blank  draft 
costing  perhaps  half  of  a cent.  Letterheads,  envelops, 
checks  and  other  expensive  pieces  of  stationery  were 
spoiled  in  this  way.  Each  worker  is  now  instructed 
to  have  scratch  pads  at  his  elbow  and  to  requisition 
them  as  often  as  required.  To  waste  pieces  of  ex- 
pensive stationery  is  considered  a misdemeanor.” 

In  a business  undergoing  constant  improvement 
and  progress  like  banking,  it  is  impossible  often  to 
use  up  every  form  that  has  been  printed,  on  account 
of  changes  that  have  to  be  made  in  it  to  save  time  or 
labor.  These  forms  frequently  make  ideal  scratch 
paper  when  blocked  into  pads.  And  the  saving  is 
much  greater  than  that  obtained  by  selling  the  material 
at  so  much  a pound.  As  old  forms  are  used  up  it  is 
still  wise,  investigation  indicates,  to  have  pads  made 
up  from  cheap  paper  for  figuring  purposes. 

A number  of  banks  have  found  it  paid  also  to 
put  in  a paper-baling  machine.  Even  the  ordinary 
sized  bank  receives  many  letters  during  the  day.  All 
these  envelops,  some  of  which  are  of  heavy  manila, 
together  with  used  scratch  paper,  spoiled  stationery, 
wrapping  paper,  old  circulars,  newspapers,  discarded 
material  left  on  desks  by  customers  and  so  on,  quickly 
accumulate.  This  scrap  paper  usually  weighs  heavy, 
and  unless  baled  frequently  becomes  bulky  and  in  the 
way.  Once  a baler  is  installed,  however,  the  waste- 
paper  problem  is  taken  care  of.  Several  bankers  say 
a machine  of  this  sort  has  more  than  paid  for  itself. 

All  stationery  should,  of  course,  be  properly  pro- 
tected. Dusty,  moldy  supplies  lose  dividends.  It 
has  been  shown  that  often  employees  will  throw  away 
whole  pads  of  forms  simply  because  the  top  sheets  are 
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Figure  52:  A national  bank  has  gained  valuable  publicity  and  prestige 
by  employing  the  striking  trade-mark  shown  at  the  left  of  this  check. 


Figures  53  and  54:  An  Iowa  bank  emphasizes  its  service  by  using 

on  all  of  its  stationery  the  trade-mark  shown  on  the  check.  The  note 
paper  provided  for  women  depositors  carries  the  design  at  the  top. 
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dusty.  One  bank  lost  half  of  one  supply  of  stationery, 
estimated  to  be  worth  $500,  simply  because  it  was 
stored  carelessly  in  a damp  basement  and  became 
moldy.  When  expensive  check  and  draft  forms  are 
rained  or  damaged  for  any  reason  the  loss  may  be 
equivalent  to  the  interest  on  several  thousand  dollars. 
It  pays  to  watch  the  profits  from  every  angle.  An- 
other way  to  increase  dividends  in  the  supply  depart- 
ment is  to  exercise  wisdom  and  caution  in  buying, 
but  this  phase  of  the  subject  is  taken  up  fully  in 
Chapter  XVIII. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  either,  that  chapters 
all  through  this  banking  series  suggest  ideas  for 
saving  on  stationery.  Every  time  a process  is  simpli- 
fied, or  a form  discarded  as  unnecessary  in  an  im- 
proved routine,  every  time  one  sheet  accomplishes 
the  purposes  of  several,  the  stationery  bill  auto- 
matically is  lowered,  providing,  of  course,  that  the 
same  vigilance  operates  in  purchasing  and  handling. 

From  still  another  standpoint  progressive  bankers 
are  making  stationery  pay  dividends.  This  has  to 
do  with  its  advertising  or  “confidence-building”  value. 
Bankers  recognize  that  distinctive  check  forms,  letter- 
heads, and  so  on  do  impress  the  public — that  they 
tend  to  create  interest  and  confidence  in  an  institu- 
tion. Particularly  is  this  true  of  banks  that  use  an 
unusual  trade-mark  suggesting  strength,  or  service, 
or  some  other  quality  of  definite  appeal  to  depositors. 

For  example,  the  Cedar  Rapids  National  Bank  em- 
ploys a trade-mark  which  probably  is  unique  in  its 
significance.  It  is  a shield  and  arrow  combined 
(Figure  53).  On  the  shield  is  the  bank’s  monogram. 
Across  it  horizontally  and  extending  beyond  on  each 
side  is  the  arrow.  On  checks  and  some  of  the  other 
stationery  are  included  the  words  at  the  top  and  bottom 
respectively:  “Direct  Connections.”  With  this  trade- 
mark the  bank  impresses  on  its  customers  its  cosmo- 
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politan  service,  that  it  has  direct  banking  connections 
to  put  through  without  delay  all  items  of  whatever 
nature  and  in  any  locality. 

“ While  we  can  not  measure  the  results  of  our 
trade-mark  exactly,”  says  an  officer  of  the  bank, 
“we  are  sure  it  has  been  worth  already  thousands  of 
dollars  to  us  in  publicity  and  increased  business. 
Not  only  does  it  impress  individual  customers  with 
our  promptness  in  handling  items  but  it  assures  corre- 
spondent banks  that  they  will  get  quick  clearance 
on  their  checks  and  other  collections.” 

The  trade-mark  is  used  on  every  piece  of  stationery 
or  announcement  that  goes  to  customers,  including 
checks  and  envelops.  Note  paper  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  customers  in  the  ladies’  department  also 
bears  the  distinctive  design  (Figure  54).  Even 
Christmas  greetings  which  the  bank  sends  out,  carry 
it.  The  trade-mark  also  appears  above  the  entrance 
door  of  the  bank. 

Similarly,  another  bank — the  First  National  Bank 
of  Davenport — has  capitalized  its  trade-mark  behind 
which  is  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  chartered  national 
bank  in  the  country.  The  value  of  the  design  already 
has  been  explained  in  the  volume  of  this  series  on 
Executive  Control.  It  may  be  interesting  here,  how- 
ever, to  relate  that  the  particular  design  in  use  was 
arrived  at  only  after  a great  deal  of  study  and  ex- 
periment. This  was  due  to  the  length  of  the  reading 
matter  necessary  to  include  in  the  trade-mark. 
Finally  the  diamond  and  cross  bar  combination  shown 
at  the  left  of  the  check  (Figure  52),  was  evolved,  with 
the  help  of  a contest  among  the  employees. 
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EFFECTIVE  PURCHASING  AND  STOCK- 
WATCHING METHODS 

A MIDDLE-WESTERN  bank  not  long  ago 
remodeled  its  interior  and  installed  new  stand- 
ardized equipment.  But  the  officers,  to  their 
surprise,  found  that  their  drafts  would  not  fit  these 
regular  files.  The  forms  they  were  using  were  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  too  long  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
too  high.  It  was  impossible  to  handle  them  properly 
under  the  new  plan;  yet  they  had  been  purchased  at 
great  expense  and  special  guide  cards  had  been  pre- 
pared for  them.  To  discard  the  drafts  and  the  guides 
would  have  meant  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
labor  and  stationery  expense.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  have  special  files  built  for  them  to  con- 
form to  the  new  equipment.  This  meant  an  extra 
expense,  which  aside  from  the  materials,  ran  up  pretty 
close  to  $100. 

The  cost  of  the  special  equipment  involved  a needless 
loss  to  the  bank,  and  could  have  been  prevented  easily 
had  more  attention  been  given  to  the  control  of 
stationery  and  supplies.  In  this  instance,  the  drafts 
could  easily  have  been  made  smaller  in  the  first  place, 
to  conform  to  the  standard  size.  In  fact,  there  ap- 
parently was  no  good  reason  for  making  them  larger. 
The  incident  illustrates  the  importance  of  watching 
closely  all  details  having  to  do  with  supplies.  Even 
though,  the  saving  which  results  from  the  careful 
control  of  this  department  may  not  directly  or  ma- 
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terially  increase  dividends,  it  will  at  least  enable  the 
officers  to  spend  more  money  on  service  to  customers, 
which  in  the  long  run  does  mean  increased  earnings. 

It  makes  little  difference  whether  your  supply  bills 
amount  annually  to  Si 00  or  SI 00,000,  the  same  prin- 
ciples govern  and  the  methods  that  build  a powerful 
banking  stucture  are  often  applicable  to  the  small 
bank  which  has  to  figure  closely  to  make  a reasonable 
profit.  Therefore,  the  tested  plans  and  ideas  set  forth 
in  this  chapter  should  be  of  special  interest,  not  only 
to  the  bank  which  maintains  a full-fledge  stationery 
department,  but  to  the  country  bank  which  needs 
comparatively  a small  amount  of  supplies  from  month 
to  month. 

The  problem  of  purchasing  supplies  is  of  increasing 
importance,  because  of  the  constantly  rising  costs 
which  all  business  has  to  face.  Bankers  everywhere 
are  making  efforts  to  hold  down  this  expense  by 
“cutting  corners ” wherever  possible  on  stationery, 
while  still  maintaining  the  necessary  quality,  and 
also  continuing  to  hold  the  good-will  of  printer  cus- 
tomers. The  general  problems  of  buying  paper, 
distributing  check  books,  handling  cuts,  determining 
form  sizes,  and  so  on,  are  considered  in  the  volumes 
of  this  series  on  Advertising  and  Service  and  Account- 
ing and  Costs.  There  will  be  set  forth  some  of  the 
specific  ways  in  which  various  bankers  have  improved 
their  buying  and  control  of  supplies. 

One  of  the  main  essentials,  investigation  show’s,  is  to 
centralize  the  responsibility  for  all  supplies.  In  other 
words,  some  one  person  should  be  given  charge  of  the 
buying,  the  handling  and  checking  of  stationery.  In 
some  banks,  the  officer  or  employee  assigned  to  the 
publicity  work  also  buys  the  stationery. 

Coincident  with  the  development  of  the  new  business 
department  idea,  some  banks  have  developed  a definite 
new  policy  of  purchasing  supplies,  the  “new  business” 


Figure  55:  This  collection  form,  devised  by  the  purchasing  agent  of 
an  Eastern  bank,  has  cut  the  clerical  labor  of  this  work  in  half.  The 
sheets  run  through  the  machines  lengthwise,  somewhat  as  on  a sales 
register,  enabling  operators  quickly  to  fill  in  and  tear  off  each  ticket. 
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manager  acting  in  the  capacity  corresponding  to  a 
purchasing  agent.  A St.  Louis  bank,  for  example, 
makes  all  of  its  purchases  through  the  head  of  the 
“new  business”  department,  who  maintains  a small 
and  effective  system  for  checking  every  item  in  the 
supply  account,  from  an  electric  light  bulb  or  a pen 
holder  to  an  adding  machine.  By  handling  the  work 
under  this  plan,  the  bank  finds  it  easier  to  keep  a close 
check  on  market  prices  for  supplies  and  to  buy  them 
advantageously. 

IN  THIS  BANK  THE  CASHIER  ATTENDS  PERSONALLY  TO  ALL 
THE  PURCHASING 

In  one  Middle-western  bank,  the  cashier  designs, 
buys,  and  handles  the  important  details  of  all  sta- 
tionery. The  business  is  not  large,  although  deposits 
run  over  $2,500,000,  and  the  cashier  is  able  to  give 
his  attention  to  this  work.  He  thus  is  able  first  hand 
to  inject  the  bank’s  ideas  into  all  of  the  printed  matter 
and  to  hold  expense  down  to  the  minimum.  He  gives 
his  attention  to  working  out  more  simplified  forms, 
to  cutting  costs  wherever  possible,  and  otherwise 
controlling  the  stationery  department  effectively.  A 
clerk,  of  course,  attends  to  the  routine  of  storing  and 
distributing  the  stock,  as  described  in  Chapter  XIX. 

Unless  one  person  has  the  definite  responsibility  of 
purchasing,  it  may  be  difficult,  bankers  have  found, 
to  watch  the  trend  of  prices  and  to  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  for  stocking  up  at  especially  propitious 
times.  There  are  always  tendencies  in  buying  that 
require  careful  analysis  to  accomplish  the  best  results 
for  the  bank. 

A certain  Eastern  bank  employs  a purchasing  agent 
to  look  after  the  buying,  and  his  duties  include  studying 
every  phase  of  the  subject  in  order  to  save  unnec- 
essary expenditures.  He  analyzes  the  bank’s  forms 
and  their  uses,  makes  close  comparisons  of  printing 


Figure  56:  A Detroit  bank  keeps  these  alphabetical  card  records. 

Number  1 is  for  entries  of  all  supplies  purchased  for  the  janitor,  while 
Number  2 serves  as  a record  for  general  purchases  of  stationery. 


Courtesy  costs 

WAYNE  COUNT 
REGyiSITIOSJ  FOR  SUPPLIES 

NO  SUPPLIES  DELIVERED 
WITHOUT  AN  ORDER 

nothing;  it  is  our  best  advertisement 

Y AND  HOME  SAVINGS  BANK 

Detroit  1Q1 

DELIVER  REQUISITION 

BEFORE  11  A.  M.  TVinV  Mn  ^27 

Amount 

Wanted 

Form 

Number 

Articles 

Name  of  Branch  Office  c 
Signature  of  Manager 

! 

ir  Dppartmpnt 

Figure  57:  No  supplies  are  given  out  by  one  bank  without  a requi- 

sition like  this  properly  filled  out.  This  plan  has  resulted  in  a saving 
of  supplies  and  in  a better  check-up  on  departmental  requirements. 
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prosont 
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Figure  58:  This  monthly  stock  record  used  by  a medium-sized  bank 

makes  a valuable  reference  sheet  for  guidance  in  reordering  supplies. 
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Figures  59  and  60:  One  trust  company  is  able  to  check  monthly 

overhead  expenses  very  carefully  by  using  for  each  department  a dis- 
tribution sheet  like  Number  1.  Number  2 is  the  concise  stock  record. 
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processes,  inks  and  paper  and  often  works  out  new 
ideas  that  curtail  the  expenses  of  various  departments. 
For  instance  he  devised  a collection  form  which  has 
cut  the  clerical  labor  of  that  branch  of  the  work  in  half. 
The  forms  run  through  machines  lengthwise  and  can 
be  filled  in  rapidly  by  girls.  Several  other  collection 
forms  are  now  being  printed  for  similar  handling. 

Effective  control  helps  materially  to  prevent  over- 
charges on  printing  work,  as  well  as  on  office  supplies. 
Says  the  cashier  of  one  bank: 

“ There  still  lingers  in  the  minds  of  some  people  the 
belief  that  bankers  are  ‘made  of  gold/  We  are  sup- 
posed to  have  so  much  money  all  around  us  that  we 
can  pay  almost  any  price  for  the  purchases  we  make. 
I have  had  to  guard  against  this  mistaken  idea  in 
dealing  with  some  printers.  In  other  words,  I have 
had  to  watch  carefully  their  tendency  to  want  to  charge 
all  they  could  on  the  assumption  that  ‘the  bank 
doesn’t  care  how  much  it  costs/  When  I first  found 
that  I was  regularly  paying  more  in  proportion  for 
stationery  than  other  business  men  of  the  town,  I 
resolved  to  watch  this  phase  of  the  work  more  closely. 
I did  not  want  to  offend  my  printer  customers,  among 
whom  I was  dividing  my  work,  so  I did  not  begin  by 
getting  bids,  but  I did  start  asking  questions.  When  a 
printer  made  me  a price  on  letterheads  and  envelops 
I inquired  the  reason  for  the  price,  explaining  that  we 
had  to  keep  tab  on  everything  because  of  rising  costs. 
By  tactfully  quizzing  these  men  I was  able  to  get 
substantial  reductions  in  prices  from  time  to  time. 
I still  watch  carefully  all  buying  of  supplies  and  find  it 
pays  to  get  the  right  prices.  On  any  big  jobs  like 
checks  or  other  lithograph  work,  beyond  the  scope  of 
our  home  printers,  I always  get  bids.  Any  saving  I 
make  I spend  on  anything  that  improves  our  service 
to  customers.  We  rarely  are  imposed  on  by  suppliers 
any  more.” 
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Watching  market  conditions  is  also  essential  to  close 
buying.  For  instance,  a decline  in  the  price  of  paper 
may  furnish  a logical  occasion  to  stock  up  on  supplies 
that  do  not  change  often  or  deteriorate.  Some  of  the 
bank’s  stationery,  such  as  pass  books,  deposit  slips, 
and  so  on,  rarely  need  changing.  To  print  them  up  at 
favorable  low-price  seasons  often  makes  a substantial 
saving.  Bankers,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  business 
are  usually  in  touch  with  trade  and  price  tendencies. 
Therefore,  it  should  be  comparatively  simple  to  buy 
at  the  right  time. 

THE  TIME  AT  WHICH  YOU  PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  OFTEN  HAS  A 
BIG  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  PRICE  YOU  PAY 

Bankers  have  found  it  worth  while,  too,  sometimes 
to  have  staple  supplies  printed  far  in  advance  of 
requirements,  at  times  when  they  have  an  unusually 
favorable  proposition  presented  to  them.  For  instance, 
one  banker  relates  how  he  saved  nearly  $50  on  an 
order  of  stationery  because  a printer  was  going  through 
an  off  season  and  offered  special  inducements  to  keep 
his  plant  running  as  near  normal  as  possible.  The 
printer  himself  made  the  proposal,  stating  that  he 
could  afford  to  do  it  simply  to  avoid  part-time  idleness 
of  his  permanent  help.  This,  however,  may  be  an 
exceptional  case.  It  is  given  here,  however,  simply 
to  suggest  how  alertness  to  buying  conditions  some- 
times works  unusual  savings. 

A small  Iowa  bank  makes  a practice  of  purchasing 
all  its  supplies  in  large  lots,  for  it  has  found  the  tendency 
to  buy  from  hand  to  mouth  expensive  and  annoying. 
For  example,  purchasing  envelops  in  small  lots  often 
means  assuming  an  unnecessarily  large  expense,  as 
the  figures  will  show.  Ordinarily  envelops  purchased 
1,000  at  a time  may  cost  under  normal  conditions 
from  $3  to  $4,  while  purchased  in  10,000  lots,  they 
may  not  cost  more  than  $1.50  a thousand.  This  is 
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true  usually  of  letterheads,  notes,  and  the  numerous 
other  forms  required  in  the  daily  operation  of  a bank. 
The  Iowa  bank  referred  to  takes  stock  every  six  months, 
placing  at  that  time  quantity  orders  to  cover  each 
semiannual  period. 

“I  have  a small  stock  room  adjoining  the  vault,” 
says  the  president  of  this  institution.  “The  room  is 
in  charge  of  one  of  the  stenographers,  who  is  instructed 
not  to  give  out  any  supplies  without  a requisition 
signed  by  me.  Aside  from  reducing  the  waste  of  good 
stationery  for  scratch-paper  figuring,  this  plan  also  has 
lessened  the  haphazard  use  of  letterheads  and  en- 
velops. I found  that  in  order  to  keep  the  stock  room 
in  an  orderly  condition,  a definite  method  of  classi- 
fication was  necessary.  Thus  the  supplies  used  in  the 
commercial  department  and  in  the  real  estate  depart- 
ment were  kept  separate  from  those  used  by  the 
savings  department.  All  forms  are  numbered  according 
to  quantity  and  to  the  date  on  which  they  are  ordered. 

“By  holding  one  employee  responsible  for  the  stock 
room,  we  keep  all  forms  in  a clean,  orderly  condition. 
Before  I installed  this  system  it  often  happened  that 
supplies  would  be  thrown  on  a shelf  and  forgotten. 
One  time  more  than  3,000  lithographed  blotters,  costing 
over  $75,  were  sidetracked  and  it  was  months  before 
we  found  them,  covered  with  dust  and  almost  unfit  for 
distribution,  in  a dark  corner  of  the  basement.” 

Wise  control  of  supplies  enables  a banker  often  to 
seize  upon  other  ways  to  conserve  stationery.  An 
example  of  this  is  found  in  the  storing  of  pass  books 
of  closed  savings  accounts,  as  pointed  out  in  Chapter 
XVII  of  the  volume  on  Loans  and  Discounts. 

All  forms,  of  course,  should  be  standardized,  par- 
ticularly as  to  size,  as  suggested  at  the  beginning  of 
this  chapter.  They  can  also  be  printed  much  more 
cheaply  by  having  a standard  set-up  or  trade-mark, 
so  that  envelops,  letterheads  and  other  .supplies  can  be 
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printed  from  the  same  imprint.  Many  banks  have 
worked  out  designs  that  save  typesetting  and  stand- 
ardize many  of  the  forms.  Examples  of  this  are  given 
in  the  previous  chapter. 

Standardized  forms  make  it  easy  to  install  standard 
steel  equipment  and  files.  As  each  bank  grows,  it 
finds  this  increasingly  important.  A number  of  banks 
have  found  it  profitable  to  include  one  or  more  print- 
ing or  letter-writing  machines  in  their  equipment. 
Form  letters  and  other  supplies  can  be  issued  as 
needed,  in  varying  quantities.  This  work  often  takes 
the  place  of  more  expensive  printing  and,  investiga- 
tion indicates,  is  uniformly  satisfactory. 

Larger  banks  have  their  own  complete  printing 
departments  where  the  work  is  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  investment  in  presses,  equipment,  and  so  on. 
This,  however,  becomes  a cost  proposition  and  needs 
to  be  worked  out  for  each  individual  institution  on 
account  of  varying  conditions  in  different  localities 
and  cities.  However,  some  banks  with  deposits  of 
$50,000,000  or  more  find  it  profitable  to  have  their 
own  department. 

Above  all,  as  in  other  branches  of  banking,  plan- 
ning ahead  in  the  purchase  and  control  of  supplies  is 
most  important.  Thus  a banker  is  enabled  to  buy 
wisely  and  to  prepare  for  future  needs,  without  incur- 
ring the  possibility  of  having  his  stationery  become 
obsolete.  The  bank  official  that  watches  even  the 
little  leaks  in  the  supply  account  and  checks  them, 
usually  is  the  one  that  shows  general  all-around  good 
management.  And  as  a result,  it  reflects  a spirit  of 
prosperity. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


BETTER  WAYS  TO  STORE  AND  DISTRIBUTE  SUPPLIES 
' Indiana  bank  stores  its  supplies  just  as  a 


progressive  manufacturer  does  his  parts. 


There  are  bins  for  each  item  of  stationery. 
These  are  numbered  the  same  as  the  forms  them- 
selves, and  a little  card  hung  above  each  bin  enables 
the  store’s  clerk  to  keep  accurate  tab  on  the  income 
and  outgo  of  each  item.  Thus,  ordering  is  made 
more  effective  and  wastage  is  minimized. 

“Our  stationery  figuratively  is  our  product/’  says 
this  banker.  “We  are  a lot  like  manufacturers  after 
all.  They  have  a great  storeroom  of  parts  which 
have  to  be  in  constant  readiness  for  use  in  the  day’s 
production.  Unless  those  stores  are  carefully  bought, 
arranged,  and  watched,  delays  and  losses  are  bound 
to  occur.  It’s  the  same  with  us.  Most  of  our  busi- 
ness is  done  on  credit  and  with  credit  tools — which 
means  the  daily  use  of  many  checks,  drafts,  and  various 
forms  of  collection  items  and  notes.  These  may  be 
too  expensive  or  too  cheap  to  bring  the  best  return 
or  we  may  be  out  of  them  altogether.  If  so,  we  are 
managing  badly,  just  as  the  manufacturer  who  is 
careless  in  choosing  or  ordering  the  pieces  that  make 
up  his  finished  product.  That  is  why  we  give  watch- 
ful attention  to  our  supplies  to  see  that  they  are  con- 
veniently stored  and  wisely  distributed.” 

This  bank  has  a concrete  vault  in  which  it  keeps 
all  supplies,  arranged  as  already  indicated.  Much 
of  the  waste  in  stationery,  experience  shows,  is  due 
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to  careless,  haphazard  storing.  Therefore,  the  bank 
has  glass  sliding  doors  to  keep  the  dust  and  dirt  off 
the  shelves  and  their  contents.  So  that  instead  of 
having  dirty  forms  scattered  about,  each  pad  or  pack- 
age is  as  near  clean  as  it  is  possible  to  keep  them. 
The  glass  doors  are  not  expensive  and  the  president 
finds  they  pay  for  themselves  many  times  over,  not 
only  in  the  saving  in  the  stationery  but  in  the  incentive 
created  among  the  employees  to  be  neat  and  thought- 
ful in  their  use  of  supplies.  The  tabs  to  keep  track 
of  each  item  are  blank,  with  the  name  and  number 
of  the  form  written  at  the  top.  At  inventory  time 
the  amount  of  each  form  on  hand  is  entered  on  the 
card  with  the  date.  Then  as  each  new  order  or 
requisition  comes  in,  the  correct  amount  is  added  or 
subtracted,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  card  thus 
automatically  tells  just  what  stock  is  on  hand,  just 
how  much  is  used  each  month,  and  just  when  and 
how  much  to  order.  The  vault  is  dry,  so  that  the 
supplies  do  not  deteriorate.  One  of  the  clerks  acts 
as  storekeeper  and  attends  to  the  work  easily  by 
devoting  only  a short  time  to  it  each  week. 

As  far  as  possible  the  requisitioning  of  supplies  is 
taken  care  of  once  a week,  so  that  no  time  is  lost  in 
useless  routine.  Each  officer  and  employee  makes 
out  his  requisition  each  Friday  and  the  supplies  are 
delivered  the  first  thing  each  Monday  morning.  At 
the  end  of  every  month  the  clerk  submits  a report  of 
the  stock  on  hand  to  the  cashier,  who  controls  the 
purchasing.  This  enables  him  to  gage  his  orders  and 
to  buy  whatever  may  be  necessary. 

The  cashier  also  keeps  a monthly  record  of  the 
supplies,  including  the  name  of  the  printer  in  each 
case  (Figure  61).  Sometimes  a certain  printer  does 
particularly  well  one  kind  of  work.  It  is  well  to 
have  a record  of  this  to  obtain  new  orders  without 
delays.  Some  bankers  keep  a record  of  the  forms  they 
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Total  | 

Date  Paid 
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WAYNE  COUNTY  AND  HOME  SAVINGS  BANK,  Detroit 


Figure  61:  A Michigan  bank  is  able  to  check  supplies  closely  by 

entering  on  a form  like  this  all  stock  ordered  and  received.  These 
sheets  are  proved  at  the  end  of  each  month  and  filed  for  comparison. 
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Figure  62:  Here  is  the  stock  record  used  by  one  bank.  One  sheet  is 
made  out  for  each  article,  which  carries  a key  number  for  ordering  and 
storing  it  systematically.  The  plan  amounts  to  a perpetual  inventory. 
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Figure  63:  This  disbursement  sheet  is  a part  of  the  stock-record  plan 
described  in  Figure  62.  On  it  go  the  charges  for  each  department. 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  CHICAGO 
STATIONERY  REQUISITION 
EDWARD  M.  COULTER,  Stationer  DATE 

PLEASE  DELIVER  TO  BEARER  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Quantity 

Form  Number  or  Articlo 

Price 

— Teller  Department 

Figure  64:  This  requisition  blank  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the 

plan  outlined  in  Figure  62.  A record  of  the  price  of  each  article  is 
included.  Thus  the  sales  to  each  department  can  be  tabbed  accurately. 
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use  only  by  the  invoices.  This  sometimes  means  a 
loss  of  time  in  looking  up  all  the  details  of  an  order. 
A record  like  that  described  meets  these  buying 
requirements. 

Similarly  a trust  company  in  the  Middle  West 
numbers  all  its  supplies  according  to  lots.  Thus 
notes  and  drafts  are  distinguished  by  a certain  lot 
number,  and  in  the  same  way  other  supplies,  like 
envelops,  letterheads,  and  so  on,  are  handled.  All  of 
the  lot  numbers,  together  with  a description  of  the 
supplies  which  they  represent  are  entered  on  a large 
sign  which  is  framed  and  hung  at  the  entrance  of  the 
stock  room.  No  supplies  are  given  out  without  a 
requisition.  Whenever  a new  form  is  added  to  the 
supply  list,  it  is  given  a number  and  entered  on  the 
sign.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  any  em- 
ployee who  may  be  sent  to  the  cabinets  for  supplies 
can  readily  locate  the  desired  material  by  referring 
to  the  card. 

THIS  PLAN  OF  A TOLEDO  BANK  HAS  BEEN  TESTED 
AND  FOUND  EFFECTIVE 

After  installing  a new  cost  system,  a national  bank 
in  Toledo  moved  its  stock  room  to  the  basement. 
In  the  process  of  adapting  the  cost  system  to  the 
requirements  of  the  bank,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
departmentize  the  bank’s  activities.  This  was  done 
by  separating  into  distinct  units  the  clearing  and  the 
transit  routine,  the  bookkeepers,  the  note  tellers,  the 
draft  clerks,  the  savings  department,  and  so  on. 
To  conform  to  this  plan,  the  stationery  for  each 
department  was  given  a distinct  mark.  Thus  all 
forms  used  in  the  collection  department  were  marked 
“Col.”  and  those  in  the  savings  department,  “Sav.” 
These  abbreviations  were  printed  in  six-point  type,  in 
the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  each  form.  The  stock 
room  was  then  planned  so  that  the  separate  spaces 
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would  hold  the  individual  forms  of  the  different 
departments. 

Another  bank,  which  uses  probably  $35,000  worth 
of  stationery  and  supplies  during  a year,  has  a very 
simple  method  of  handling  them.  The  plan  should 
be  adaptable  to  other  banks,  whether  smaller  or  larger. 
All  of  the  articles  are  stored  in  neat  bins,  each  num- 
bered at  the  bottom.  They  are  inexpensive,  being 
practically  nothing  more  than  partitioned  shelving. 

The  requirements  of  the  various  departments  are 
all  identified  by  number  and  letter,  the  bins  being 
arranged  alphabetically.  For  instance,  all  forms  for 
the  auditor  and  his  department  are  distinguished  by 
the  letter  A,  followed  by  the  number  of  the  form  in  that 
departmental  series.  Under  this  plan  A-l  would  be, 
perhaps,  an  auditor’s  report  blank,  A-2  would  be  the 
department  letterhead,  and  so  on.  Most  of  the 
envelops  run  the  same  for  all  departments,  so  that 
unless  a special  envelop  is  added  to  stock,  these  supplies 
can  be  found  under  the  letter  E.  Articles  other  than 
forms  and  stationery  are  listed  and  kept  alphabetically 
in  special  bins.  If  a requisition  calls  for  ink,  it  is 
found  under  the  “I”  classification. 

So  well  has  this  method  been  systematized  that 
only  three  forms  are  required  to  keep  the  records  of 
all  the  stock.  Figure  62  is  the  sheet  used  for  enter- 
ing every  article  carried,  whether  stationery  or  sup- 
plies. The  form  number  for  quick  reference  is  re- 
corded in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  sheet. 
A glance  at  the  entry  indicates,  even  to  a new  worker, 
just  where  to  find  the  desired  form.  The  various 
columns  are  self-explanatory,  showing  the  stock 
ordered,  received,  and  requisitioned,  and  the  balance 
on  hand.  This  system  affords  a perpetual  inventory 
of  the  stock  and  enables  the  stockkeeper  to  get  his 
reorders  in  on  time.  Requisitions  are  made  out  by 
department  heads  on  forms  like  Figure  64. 
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All  disbursements  of  stock  are  charged  up  to  each 
department  on  a blank  like  that  reproduced  in  Figure 
63.  Every  item  is  entered  in  one  of  the  three  divi- 
sions shown.  Included  in  the  information  is  the 
number  of  the  form  or  article  furnished,  the  amount, 
and  the  price  charged  against  the  department.  At 
the  end  of  each  month,  this  gives  a record  of  the 
total  amount  of  stock  sent  to  any  one  department 
and  furnishes  a check  on  the  general  inventory.  It 
indicates,  too,  whether  any  department  is  wasteful 
of  supplies.  The  system  is  fairly  accurate  and  no 
other  plan  has  been  found  so  satisfactory.  Two 
employees,  the  manager  of  the  department  and  a 
helper,  handle  all  of  the  work.  The  supply  room 
is  located  conveniently  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
bank  building.  While,  of  course,  it  takes  a messenger 
a little  longer  to  get  articles  wanted  than  it  would  if 
the  vault  were  on  the  main  floor,  yet  the  saving  in  the 
rental  charge  against  the  supply  department  more 
than  offsets  the  messenger’s  time. 

WHERE  TO  LOCATE  THE  STATIONARY  DEPARTMENT  MAY 
PUZZLE.  HERE’S  ONE  SOLUTION 

This  leads  us  to  the  problem  of  placing  the  stationery 
department.  In  general,  the  location  of  the  supply 
vault  should  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
convenience,  of  space,  and  of  practicality.  Occa- 
sionally a form  not  often  used  may  be  required  by 
some  officer.  Access  to  the  supplies  should  be  easy 
enough  so  that  the  business  at  hand  is  not  delayed. 
One  bank  keeps  its  supplies  in  a basement  vault,  just 
at  the  foot  of  a rear  stairway.  It  is  roomy  and 
equipped  with  electric  lights.  The  forms  are  arranged 
in  bins  according  to  the  form  number  so  that  any 
stationery  can  be  quickly  obtained.  As  a preventive 
of  waste  no  one  is  permitted  to  enter  the  vault  except 
the  clerk  who  has  the  custody  of  the  key. 
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Another  bank  uses  a vacant  section  of  the  safe- 
deposit  vault  for  stores.  A mirrored  door  makes  a 
neat  entrance  to  the  bins.  In  still  another  bank, 
a large  concrete  vault,  under  the  sidewalk,  houses  both 
supplies  and  trunks  stored  by  customers.  The  two 
sections  are  divided  by  a steel  partition.  The  vault 
is  easily  accessible  through  the  basement  in  which 
are  the  savings,  real  estate,  and  bond  departments. 

Of  course,  a small  bank  does  not  require  a great 
amount  of  room  for  supplies.  For  this  very  reason, 
however,  no  temptation  should  by  any  chance  suggest 
storing  them  “ almost  anywhere.”  The  fact  that  the 
aggregate  of  stationery  is  not  formidable  does  not, 
investigation  indicates,  mean  that  it  is  good  policy 
to  put  supplies  on  the  floor  of  the  regular  vault  or  up 
on  top  of  open  shelves.  Experience  shows  that  material 
thus  stored  away  is  subject  to  considerable  loss. 
Packages  of  forms  often  get  hidden  away  until  they 
become  obsolete,  pads  gradually  get  into  a topsy  turvy 
condition,  and  careless  handling  means  unnecessary 
waste.  The  only  way  to  avoid  leakage  and  added 
expense  is  to  have  all  supplies  definitely  stored,  some- 
what along  the  lines  brought  out  earlier  in  this  chapter. 
A closed  cabinet,  even  if  small,  has  been  found  the 
most  satisfactory.  In  some  instances  this  is  located 
in  the  general  vault,  in  others  in  a small  wall  vault, 
and  in  still  others  outside  the  vault,  provided  the 
cabinet  is  of  steel.  It  is  especially  desirable,  in  a fire 
emergency,  to  have  the  stationery  kept  intact.  It 
saves  loss  of  time  in  going  ahead  with  the  business. 

To  afford  additional  protection  for  its  most  valuable 
papers  and  supplies  a Los  Angeles  bank  has  a specially 
constructed  archives  building  situated  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city.  It  is  a striking  illustration  of  one 
modern  method  for  storing  guarantees,  policies  of 
title  insurance,  and  other  supplies  so  that  they 
will  be  safe  from  every  danger,  This  building  is  of 
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reinforced  concrete,  with  walls  two  feet  thick,  and  is 
located  in  the  center  of  a three-acre  tract.  Thus, 
protection  is  assured,  not  only  from  ordinary  loss  but 
from  serious  conflagration. 

When  supplies  are  distributed  to  the  officers  and 
employees  of  a bank,  they  should  go  into  drawers  or 
cabinets,  provided  and  arranged  for  that  purpose. 
Some  banks  have  “ omnibuses/’  little  wheel  carts,  for 
use  in  distributing  stationery,  as  well  as  in  bringing 
books  and  other  work  from  the  vaults. 

The  conserving  of  supplies  used  by  customers  at 
the  desks  is  another  feature  to  be  seriously  considered. 
Bankers  often  have  found  that  where  deposit  pads 
and  other  supplies  are  in  racks  on  top  of  the  desks, 
there  is  much  wastage.  Deposit  slips  and  other  forms 
are  used  for  scratch  pads,  while  paper  which  cost 
money  to  print  up  is  badly  damaged  by  ink  and  dust. 

To  obviate  this  needless  loss  in  stationery  and  at 
the  same  time  make  the  desks  look  neater,  a number 
of  banks  have  installed  a different  type  of  desk  as 
illustrated  in  Figure  47.  The  old  wooden  top  has 
been  replaced  by  a glass  one,  which  is  easier  to  keep 
clean  and  furnishes  a better  writing  surface.  Under 
this  glass  top,  a partitioned  stationery  rack  is  provided, 
with  compartments  of  the  proper  dimensions  to 
accommodate  all  the  different  classes  of  blanks  used. 
As  fast  as  customers  finish  with  them,  an  attendant 
replaces  each  pad  in  its  proper  compartment,  thus 
keeping  the  top  of  the  desk  clear  at  all  times  for  writing. 

This  neatness  and  order  has  its  effect  on  customers 
writing  at  the  desk.  Not  only  did  they  exercise  more 
care  in  the  use  of  stationery,  figuring  on  the  scratch 
pads  which  the  bank  provided  for  making  their 
notations,  and  so  on,  instead  of  the  printed  blanks, 
but  they  almost  invariably  returned  the  pads  to  their 
proper  compartments  when  they  had  finished  with 
them.  The  desk  saved  10%  on  stationery  expense. 
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So  it  is  that  reductions  in  expense  are  possible  in 
almost  any  bank.  And  the  time  has  come  when  every 
banker  has  to  watch  the  many  so-called  small  details 
in  order  successfully  to  meet  competition.  A saving  in 
stationery  is  just  as  worth  while  as  a similar  saving  in 
chargeoffs.  No  bank  can  afford  to  let  go  any  oppor- 
tunity for  reducing  the  stationery  bill,  even  though 
it  be  only  10%.  And  how  to  do  it  advantageously, 
these  pages  point  out. 
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